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Men of good will who are 
content to sit on their hands 
silently hoping that nothing 
will rock the boat are seem 
ingly unaware that the 

use of their oars might stay 
the foundering craft; these 
men are not leaders, nor are 
they followers 


James Silver 


Whether he works in a busi 
ness or in a hospital, in a 
government agency or ina 
labor union. in a university 
or in the army, the executive 
is, first of all. expected to get 
the right things done 


Peter Drucker 


Keep on trucking 
Anonymous 


Not to decide is to decide 


Harvey Cox 


Business as usual 
during alterations 


Even at its best, January 
is a challenge. Offices, at 
energy-saving tempera- 
tures, can be cheerless 
and chilly. Lit with half 
their bulbs, halls are dim 
The drinking water is 
warm, the tap water is 
cold. There is a strong 
temptation to clutch one’s 
coffee mug and survey 
one’s “in” basket with 
disinterest 


Transition periods com- 
pound the January tend- 
ency to delay, defer, re- 
evaluate after further 
study—in short, to do cs 
little as possible—on the 
theory that “the new 
people” will want to do 
everything differently 
Normal mid-winter slug- 
gishness is aggravated 
by the temptation to 
speculate upon the loftier 
problems of state (Who's 
‘in’? Who's “out’’?) while 
the day-to-day business 
of government slides 
along untended 


Luckily, the basic opera- 
tions of government are 
just that: basic. They go 
on because they are 
based on the needs of 
the people, which con- 
tinue to exist, regardless 
of who's “in” or “out.” 


For government man- 
agers, that continuing 
need is what provides 
day-to-day direction and 
motivation until clear 
signals are received from 
new people at the top 
And it is that need that 
provides the incentive to 
conduct business as usual 
during alterations 
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Senior 


Executive 
Service: 


By Barbara Cohn and Darleen Fisher 


How do you get there from hee? 


The Senior Executive Service, es- 
tablished July 13, 1979, now con- 
tains 8,500 positions in the execu- 
tive branch which were formerly 


classifiable at GS-16, 17, and 18, 
and Executive Levels IV and V (or 
their equivalents), and which do not 
require Senate confirmation. The 
men and women in the SES admin- 
ister programs at the level just 
below presidential appointments. 
Non-supervisory positions are not 
covered unless they have other ex- 
ecutive responsibilities. Although 
most SES members are career civil 
servants, some of these senior 
executives are noncareer or 
‘political’ appointees. 

The SES is a gradeless system. 
Salary and career status belong to 
the senior executive, and do not de- 
pend on the position occupied. Once 
they have served a one year SES 
probation, career executives can 
take on positions at the highest 
levels of responsibility with full 
tenure. 
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Although both career and non- 
career executives are SES 
members, the number of noncareer 
executives is limited by law to 10 
percent of total SES strength 
Government-wide. Proportions of 
noncareer appointments may vary 
among agencies within the overall 
10 percent limit; some have none, 
while others have up to 25 percent. 

Incumbents of SES positions are 
held accountable for program ac- 
complishment. Those who are suc- 
cessful are rewarded; if they have 
SES career status, those who are 
not successful are reassigned to 
positions outside SES, while retain- 
ing tenure and salary protection. 
SES members who do not have 
career status may be removed at 
the pleasure of the agency head. 

The average turnover rate of 
career people at the level now 
covered by the SES has character- 
istically been about 10 percent, a 
figure that can vary a great deal 
for any given year and from one 


PRS sts... = 


agency to another. Information in- 
dicates that about half of the cur- 
rent Senior Executives will be eligi- 
ble for retirement in the next five 
years. Furthermore, rapid advance- 
ment for a number of mid mana- 
gers may be more rapid than usual 
as the post World War II hiring 
bulge exits from the system in the 
next few years. Since such rapid 
advancement may sometimes be at 
the expense of adequate experience 
and preparation, executive develop- 
ment programs can provide some 
missing breadth and depth. 

Even with the possibility of sub- 
stantial rapid advancement, only 
about one in four of those in Grade 
15 will ever enter the SES. While 
many may aspire to executive jobs, 
most will serve out their careers in 
senior management positions below 
the SES level. 
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How To Enter 

There are several ways to enter the 
SES: 1) career appointment based 
on successful managerial experi- 
ence or special qualities that 
strongly indicate a likelihood of 
executive success; 2) career ap- 
pointment following the successful 
completion of an approved SES 
candidate development program, 3) 
noncareer appointment and limited 
appointment for those outside the 
career civil service. 


Merit Staffing for Specific 

SES Positions: 

By law, no less than 85% of SES 
appointments Government-wide 
must be career appointments. All 
SES career appointments must be 
made following the merit principle 
of open competition under proce- 


dures conducted by an agency’s Ex- 


ecutive Resources Board. These 
boards, composed of agency high- 
level officials, are responsible for 
agency executive development pro- 
grams and SES appointments. 

One way of obtaining a career 
SES appointment is to compete for 
a specific agency position. If you 
take this route, you must apply for 
the specific position, compete with 
other applicants and be selected by 
the recruiting agency. The SES 
position vacancy announcement will 
give you details about who may ap- 
ply, how to apply for the position, 
duties of the job, mandatory and 
desirable technical and managerial 
qualifications, and procedures and 
deadlines for applications. SES 
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Position Vacancy Announcements 
are available at agency personnel 
offices. A weekly Government-wide 
listing of SES vacancies, compiled 
in OPM’s “SES Position Vacancy 
Announcement,” is available in 
agency personnel offices, OPM Job 
Information Centers, and State 
Employment Service offices. It is 
also reprinted in some commercial 
publications. 

If you are selected by an agency, 
your executive/managerial com- 
petencies must then be certified by 
a Qualifications Review Board, a 
panel with rotating SES member- 
ship and charged by law with main- 
taining SES excellence. 

The Qualifications Review Board 
will consider your competence in 
six executive activity areas: 

1. Integration of internal and ex- 
ternal program/policy issues 

2. Organizational representation 
and liaison 

3. Direction and guidance of pro- 
grams, projects, or policy develop- 
ment 

4. Resource acquisition and admin- 
istration 

5. Use of human resources 

6. Review of implementation and 
results 

The Board also may make this 
certification based on actual ex- 
perience or, rarely, consider an 
agency’s request to certify someone 
who has special or unique qualities 


that indicate a likelihood of ex- 
ecutive success. Some 15 to 29 per- 
cent of board clearances carry 
recommendations for additional 
training and development. And 
some selections are turned down 
for inadequate executive or 
managerial qualifications. 


Executive Development Programs 
Another way to obtain a career 
SES appointment is through satis- 
factory completion of an agency 
SES candidate development pro- 
gram that has been approved by 
the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment. Although completing such 
programs does not guarantee an 
SES position, completing a pro- 
gram is accepted by Qualifications 
Review Boards as evidence of 
managerial competence sufficient to 
enter the SES. Also, selection for 
the program meets competitive re- 
quirements, so that an agency may 
give any program graduate a 
career appointment to the SES 
without further competition. 

All agencies are required to pro- 
vide executive development pro- 
grams for their SES candidates. 
These newly launched programs 
vary from agency to agency, but all 
provide individualized developmen- 
tal opportunities for candidates to 
achieve or strengthen competency 
in each of the six executive areas 
mentioned above. The Office of 
Personnel Management has set up 
a centralized program for candi- 
dates from smaller agencies that do 
not have resources to provide pro- 
grams of their own. A graduate of 
any approved program, certified by 
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a Qualifications Review Board as 
managerially qualified to enter the 
SES, will remain in a certified pool 
until appointed to the SES or a 
maximum of five years if not ap- 
pointed. Perhaps as many as 70 
percent of SES career appoint- 
ments will eventually be drawn 
from this pool of program gradu- 
ates, once the programs have been 
operating for a few years. 

If you are a GS-15, (or in some 
agencies GS-14), you may want to 
consider applying for one of these 
programs. OPM’s program for SES 
candidates from small agencies will 
be offered again in late summer or 
early fall, 1981. If your agency has 
its own executive development pro- 
gram, announcements that describe 
components of the program, selec- 
tion procedures, and people to con- 
tact for more information should be 
available from your personnel of- 
fice. Agencies with more than 150 
SES positions are required to ac- 
cept applications from eligible 
employees in other agencies, as 
well as in the legislative or judicial 
branches of government. 

Many executive development pro- 
grams, especially those which 
recruit beyond their agencies and 
outside government, advertise in 
OPM’s “SES Position Vacancy An- 
nouncements.”’ All are encouraged 
to be sure the competition includes 
women and members of minorities, 
so if you are a woman or minority 
group member, you may want to 
contact your Federal Women’s Pro- 
gram or EEO officer for more in- 
formation. SES candidate program 
graduates may apply to any agency 
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for specific SES positions for which 
they are technically qualified. Most 
agencies automatically consider 
their own graduates for SES 
vacancies. You should check 
whether this is the case in your 
agency. 

If you are currently enrolled in 
an SES candidate development pro- 
gram, you may join the newly form- 
ed Senior Executive Service Can- 
didate Network (SCAN). This or- 
ganization, created by and open to 
individuals in these programs, was 
formed to promote contacts among 
its members and to offer activities 
and programs concerning candidate 
development programs, future 
membership in the SES and other 
issues of mutual interest. For more 
information contact Harold 
Sullivan, secretary of SCAN, at 
(202) 427-4260. 


Noncareer and Limited 
Appointment: 

There are two other types of SES 
appointments, noncareer or “‘politi- 
cal” and limited appointments. 

In general, individuals are direct- 
ly appointed to these positions by 
the agency head; they do not go 
through the Qualifications Review 
Board certification process. Neither 
of these two types of appointments 
carries career status or benefits 
and neither can be converted to 
career SES appointment. 


How to Prepare: 

If you are thinking about joining 
the SES, even if you are not eligi- 
ble, you can improve your qualifica- 
tions by gaining an understanding 
of the work requirements of SES 
positions and broadening your work 
experiences in order to acquire or 
strengthen your competencies in 
the executive and managerial ac- 
tivity areas which the Qualifications 
Review Board review. There are 
several things you can do now: 

1. Find out whether your agency 
has a formal management develop- 
ment program (normally for GS-12, 
GS-13, or GS-14) for which you can 
apply. 


2. Prepare an Individual Develop- 
ment Plan with your supervisor 
that not only increases your pro- 
ductivity and competency in your 
current position but also takes into 
account your aspirations for the 
SES. 

3. Seek new work assignments or 
jobs that provide experience in the 
six activity areas required for cer- 
tification by a Qualifications Review 
Board. 

4. Contact your agency’s training 
groups and discover what courses 
and development programs are 
available to you, and include appro- 
priate ones in your Individual 
Development Plan. 

5. Revise your goals as you learn 
more but be sure to follow through 
on your development plans. 

You might want to obtain a copy 
of the pamphlet Senior Executive 
Service, available from your person- 
nel office or the Government Print- 
ing Office, to gain an overview of 
the SES system. Another publica- 
tion, Developing Executive and 
Management Talent: A Guide to 
OPM Courses, Fellowships, and 
Developmental Assignments (XD-3) 
is also available from the same 
sources. This booklet provides a 
good overview for individual career 
development planning. It describes 
the six SES competency areas in 
greater detail, as well as courses, 
fellowships and developmental 
assignments which are available 
through the Office of Personnel 
Management for strengthening ex- 
ecutive and managerial skills. Look 
at current position vacancy an- 
nouncements from your agency in 
your professional field as valuable 
sources of qualification require- 
ments for managerial and SES 
positions. 





A Sample Developmental 
Assignment 

Developmental assignments are a 
critical element in all SES Can- 
didate Development Programs. 
While the administrative proce- 
dures vary across agencies, all such 
assignments are intended to 
broaden candidates’ experience and 
better prepare them for assuming 
executive-level responsibilities. 
Peter B. Schwarzkopf’s assignment 
is an example: 

Schwarzkopf was working as 
Assistant General Counsel for 
International Affairs at the Civil 
Aeronautics Board when he began 
his developmental assignment. He 
remains in the CAB job and will 
devote two to three months to his 
developmental assignment over a 
one-year period. 

This arrangement has the advan- 
tage of permitting him to remain 
involved in the day-to-day develop- 
ments in the CAB position, while 
allowing him to conduct a thorough 
analysis of the quite distinct prob- 
lems of the Justice Department’s 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. The potential disadvantage 
is that, in the absence of any direct 
coordination between his respective 
supervisors, Schwarzkopf may find 
himself expected to perform two 
full-time jobs at once. To date, his 
supervisors have been very 
cooperative and this has not 
become a problem. 

Schwarzkopf’s developmental 
assignment: the coordination and 
completion of a study of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
case processing procedures. The ob- 
jective is to determine whether 
revised procedures can contribute 
to increased productivity through 
eliminating unnecessary, or 


relatively unproductive, processes. 
The study will be based on work 
load statistical analyses, interviews 
with INS personnel at the central 
and district offices, responses to a 
questionnaire, and brainstorming 
sessions to develop new ideas. 
Priorities will be established and an 
attempt made to determine where 
too much time is being spent on 
procedures which are relatively 
useless in getting the work done. 

Although Schwarzkopf will write 
a report on his findings, it is con- 
templated that ideas generated in 
the study will have been largely im- 
plemented, at least experimentally, 
prior to its conclusion. In fact, 
several procedural reforms are 
already being tested. 

Schwarzkopf’s assignment was 
arranged with Charles Bingman, 
Chairman of the President’s 
Management Improvement Council, 
which provides short term manage- 
ment assistance to Federal agen- 
cies. John Kratzke, on a TAP (Tem- 
porary Assignment Program) 
assignment as Project Director for 
the PMIC study of Immigration 
and Naturalization Service manage- 
ment and procedures, places full 
responsibility for the planning, 
development, and implementation 
of studies on Schwarzkopf as pro- 
ject coordinator. 

The first task was to develop a 
proposed work plan outlining the 
scope of the study, and the method, 
steps, and timing for implementa- 
tion. This was coordinated, as will 
be all aspects of the study, with the 
INS management staff, from whom 
Schwarzkopf has received full 
cooperation. 

Copies of the work plan were fur- 
nished to Schwarzkopf’s immediate 


supervisor, the CAB General Coun- 
sel, and also to his SES Candidate 
senior advisor, who is a member of 
the CAB Executive Resources 
Board, to insure that they concur 
with his plans. He also discussed 
the time required for the detail 
with his supervisor. 

Schwarzkopf believes that the ex- 
perience he has already gained, and 
will gain as the assignment pro- 
gresses, should be of substantial 
value to him, to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and to the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice. The ability to stand apart 
from the day-to-day work load to 
take a critical look at the way 
things are currently being done in 
order to determine which unneces- 
sary or unimportant activities may 
be eliminated is an important man- 
agement function in increasing an 
organization’s productivity. The 
study’s conclusions should also be 
of substantial value to INS, which 
is faced with a rapidly escalating 
work load and no expectation of 
a corresponding increase in 
personnel. 

Schwarzkopf’s advice: “SES can- 
didates should look for assignments 
which will give them a broad 
perspective on the abilities and 
management processes of an agen- 
cy (perhaps quite different from 
that in which the candidate is 
regularly employed), and the oppor- 
tunity to be creative in developing 
new and better ways of meeting 
the agency’s goals.” 


Barbara Cohn is on a mobiiity assignment 
from the Council of State Community Affairs 
Agencies to the Executive Personnel and 
Management Group, OPM. Darleen Fisher is 
an employee development specialist with the 
same office. 
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AN INTERVIEW 
WITH CONGRESSMAN 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


*.. .THE FIRST YEARS HAVE BEEN 
A POSITIVE STEP" 





Congressman Edward J. Derwinski 
(R-IIl.), the ranking minority 
member on the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, played 
a key role in passage of the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978. He was 
honored for his efforts in support of 
the legislation when the Udall- 
Derwinski Award, to be given an- 
nually by the Office of Personnel 
Management for excellence in civil 
service reform implementation, was 


aE 
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named for him and for Congress- 
man Udall of Arizona. 

Last summer, the Congressman 
staunchly opposed an attempt in the 
Congress to drastically limit pay- 
ment of bonuses to approximately 5 
percent of the Senior Executive Ser- 
vice, when the original legislation 
had allowed for payment to up to 
50 percent of the SES membership. 

Interviewed during the final week 


of the 96th Congress—a week charac- 


terized by all-night debates and un- 
successful efforts at cloture— 
Congressman Derwinski discussed 
his impressions of reform at a 
pivotal point, looking back on early 
implementation and forward to a 
new Administration. 





Q. The Civil Service Reform Act 
became effective about two years 
ago. What do you feel about pro- 
gress in implementing it? Do you 
see any effects, either positive or 
negative? 


A: I think it’s too early to judge. 
It’s very premature for anyone to 
pass judgment on a law that com- 
plex when its only been in opera- 
tion a relatively short time. Those 
of us who would tend to hope it 
works really don’t have enough 
evidence to say that we have writ- 
ten an act that is functioning 


perfectly. On the other hand, critics 


tend to be simplistic in shooting at 


it. It’s very impractical, unfair to 
all concerned, to pass any profound 
judgements yet. I think over all it is 
an effective instrument for manage- 
ment of the Federal government 
and that was the intent of the law. 
So I’m satisfied that the first years 
have been a positive step. 


Q: There have been reports that 
some people on the Hill are 
having misgivings about the 





whole SES bonus system. Do you 
think that there may be Congres- 
sional debate on that, this 
session? 


A: I suppose so, mostly during the 
appropriation process. I think there 
will be efforts to restrict the funds 
for bonuses. Again, I think that’s a 
premature thing. The purpose of 
the bonus system was to provide an 
incentive that otherwise is lacking 
in the Federal personnel structure. 
I think the concept is good. The 
only question is that the bonuses be 
allocated fairly and properly. I 
don’t say this to be critical, I say 
this because I think it’s a fact: 
there’s an unfortunate factor of 
cronyism. How you irradicate that 
is something we will have to work 
at. The bonus system is an in-house 
thing; as a result of that, personali- 
ties are a factor. But I don’t think 
there’s anything wrong with the 
concept of some bonus for un- 
usually effective service by an indi- 
vidual or series of individuals. I 
don’t think the bonus system as 
such should be changed. There may 
be an effort to put a little cap on it 
or to reduce the number of bonuses 
or put in some controls. I don’t 
know how you could bring in any 
outside independent appraiser to do 
it. You’ve got to have an in-house 
perspective. Again, I think it’s a 
good concept. I don’t like to see it 
prematurely ripped apart. 


Q: It has been suggested that 
agencies include at least one per- 
son from another agency on their 
performance review boards. 


A: I think that will be fine as long 
as they do it in such a way that this 
person is either a specialist and can 
do this quite expeditiously or in 
such a way that they don’t set up a 
new layer of judges that is really 
not needed at this point. 


Q: Some organizations that have 
given bonuses, including the 
Small Business Administration 
and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, have got- 
ten a lot of bad press. Do you 
think that might influence people 
on the Hill? 


A: I’m afraid it does. I think the 
stories in the press were pre- 
mature, exaggerated and cheap 
shots. It is so easy to make a target 
of something like that. Some eager 
staff types prep their boss to take 
on this evil monster called ‘“The 
Bonus System.” The whole scenario 
is frantic attack based on partial in- 
formation. You create an atmos- 
phere where it’s easy in the House 
or Senate to vote against the 
bureaucracy. You vote against the 
top level bureaucrats and politically 
it’s a clever thing to do. 


Q: In those agencies, the position 
seems to be that the legislation 
gave them certain tools to manage 
people with and they’re going to 
use them. Now they feel a little 
bit as though the rug’s been 
pulled out from under them. 


A: I didn’t study the SBA case, but 
I did study NASA and I would have 
been disappointed if NASA didn’t 
have people who warranted 
bonuses. I have always had a high 
regard for NASA’s proficiency and 
their achievements over the years. 
We ought to have talented people 
in the space program. If we didn’t 
have talented people, I would be 
shocked. And if they are as 
talented as I would like them to be, 
somebody there deserves a good 
bonus. I wasn’t at all upset with 
the NASA situation. 


Q: Both Carter and Reagan seem 
to have run “against the 
bureaucracy.”’ Do you have any 
clues as to the attitude the new 
administration has about the 
bureaucracy? 


A: I think the Reagan people are 
against the bureaucracy in the 
sense of its size, not its individual 
people. They are really against over 
regulation. To the extent that they 
could be successful in getting 
legislation to further the momen- 
tum for deregulation, I think part 
of the deregulation process will in- 
clude trimming the bureaucracy. If 
you deregulate, you need fewer 
bureaucrats involved in regulation. 
I see nothing inconsistent with 
deregulation goals in trimming the 


bureaucracy and at the same time 
having a positive healthy attitude 
towards the people who form the 
bureaucracy. I don’t think there’s 
anything inconsistent with asking 
them to be productive and effective 
and still making the efforts neces- 
sary to cut costs by reducing per- 
sonnel. The Reagan people ran 
against the bureaucracy in the 
sense of the burden that the public 
feels is placed upon it. I don’t think 
they will be particularly difficult to 
work with. 


Q: Do you think that merit pay 
can be implemented by the 
October 1981 deadline? 


A: I think it’s a good management 
tool and if you didn’t have a target 
date you’d never get done. Target 
dates are necessary to force the 
moves to bring about changes. So I 
think the target date is reasonable. 


Q: Have you been getting any 
feedback about the amount of the 
paperwork involved in it? 


A: Yes, there have been some com- 
plaints. We are going through the 
process. We have to sort all that 
out yet. Over the years we will 
shake this thing down to where it 
works more smoothly. Time will 
cure that. 


Q: Do you have any comment on 
recent reports that merit pay has 
not been a success at the Postal 

Service—that it lacks credibility? 


A: I’m not surprised. It lacks 
credibility there because Postal Ser- 
vice supervisors haven’t seen them- 
selves as part of management; and 
I think government union leaders 
don’t really work for the best inter- 
ests of the employees—their inter- 
est is in building their own power. 


Q: Do you see any likelihood of 
modifying civil service reform 
legislation in any way during this 
administration? 


A: I think it is too premature. I 
think Congress ought to spend at 
least two or three more years in 
legislative oversight. Then if there 
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are changes in the Act, it ought to 
come after detailed study, not 
changes now that would be based 
on partial evidence. 


Q: How about pay reform? 


A: I think the concept of pay 
reform is sound. I’m sorry that Mr. 
Carter became preoccupied and 
couldn’t push it harder. I also 
understand that he had squeezed 
out quite a bit of support from 
some of the unions to get civil ser- 
vice reform, and pay reform was 
more than they wanted to swallow. 
Obviously, if Carter had been 
reelected, we would have had a 
push for pay reform. I think the 
concepts are those that Reagan’s 
people will embrace. 


Q: Will pay reform be re- 
introduced? 


A: | think it will be reintroduced 
when the Reagan people get a feel 
for what they really face. They 
have some basic ideas on pay 
reform, keeping in mind their goal 
of a more efficient, less burden- 
some type of bureaucracy. Pay 
reform is a management tool need- 
ed to promote efficiency. I would 
see no reason why they couldn’t at 
least take a good hard look at it. 


Q: Do you anticipate any changes 
in the Hatch Act? 


A: I don’t think there will be any 
changes in the Hatch Act. I don’t 
find any great demand by rank and 
file Federal employees to have the 
Hatch act repealed. I think the de- 
mand comes from the union leaders 
who think this is going to give 
them political muscle and except 
for that motive I see no practical 
reason for anyone to want to repeal 
the Hatch Act. 


Q: In view of the fact that there 
will probably be a freeze, what 
are the implications for contract- 
ing out? 


A: Contracting out is another issue 
which the press has thoroughly 
reported on and in the reporting 
there are some exaggerations. Con- 
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tracting out is a necessary tool 
management has to have. I’ve seen 
good examples of it and I’ve seen 
bad examples. As the old phrase 
goes, ““You don’t throw the baby 
away with the bath water.’’ What 
we have got to do is have some 
basic procedures whereby any work 
that’s contracted out must be 
justified. I don’t think any ar- 
bitrary, artificial restrictions on 
contracting out should be maintain- 
ed. Such restrictions limit manage- 
ment’s flexibility. Let management 
justify that any kind of contracting 
out was necessary: Was it the prac- 
tical, prudent, money saving thing 
to do? If management can do that, 
fine. If they can’t, then they 
deserve criticism. 


Q: Do you think the proposed 
8.75 percent pay raise in Carter’s 
1982 budget will be accepted? 


A: I would think that, given the 
overal! public mood, something less 
than that figure is realistic. Some- 
thing less than that would meet 
with more public approval. I don’t 
think that the figure should be ab- 
normally low like two or three per- 
cent, but I do think that, given all 
the factors, lower and middle 
echelon Federal employees tend to 
be better compensated than their 
private sector counterparts. But 
when you get to the higher levels, 
they’re undercompensated. That 
8.75 percent for a Federal 
employee of GS-9 or 10 is a little 
too generous under these 
circumstances. 


Q: Would you be in favor of a 
graduated scale where certain 
grades would get different 
percentages? 


A: This really gets into pay reform. 


For a long time I have been in 
favor of regional pay scales within 
the Postal Service. A clerk-typist in 
a Federal office in New York is 
getting the same salary as a clerk- 
typist in Pocatello, Idaho. The cost 
of living in Pocatello is quite a bit 
lower than New York City. Pay 
reform in my mind includes some 
adjustments. I’m not so sure that 
an across the board figure at any 


time is really the most practical. If 
there is some graduation, if there is 
a regional cost of living factor 
cranked in, I think that’s an over- 
due reform. 


Q: How would you deal with the 
problem of the people at the top 
sitting with a cap on their pay for 
such a long time? 


A: The problem there is to devise a 
method whereby the Congress 
could get a pay increase without 
having to vote one for itself. Short 
sighted political pressures, press 
demagoguery of the issue and the 
natural public indignation force 
Congress to reject pay increases. 
Therefore Congress holds the top 
level bureaucrats hostage; other- 
wise the Congress would never get 
any increase. The procedure is 
wrong because it doesn’t take into 
account what you can or can not 
accomplish in the political arena. 

There ought to be some way 
provided so the Quadrennial Com- 
mission could make its recom- 
mendations and have some other 
judgement made at that point, 
perhaps by a special panel that 
might include one jurist, one official 
from the OMB, one official from 
the OPM, etc. . . . Let them make 
the final decision and not have it 
subject to a Congressional vote. 
Otherwise you won’t have fair pay 
at the top level of the structure, 
because the press mistreats the 
issue and the resulting public 
uproar scares the Congress—a very 
predictable pattern. 


Q: Is this true when you go back 
to your District? When you go 
back home do you find that the 
focus or emphasis are quite the 
same? 


A: Well, in a sense. With the press 
coverage in Washington, I find that 
the issues where the public dutifully 
follows the press are those where 
sensational charges are made. For 
example, the President’s veto of 
the busing bill. It doesn’t draw 
much attention outside Washington 
except in the areas where there’s a 
busing problem. The same thing ap- 
plies with the so-called Fair Hous- 





ing Bill that was stalled in the 
Senate. The people across the coun- 
try who follow it were usually 
realtors or homebuilders or profes- 
sional activists. 

What the average man focuses on 
is the story of scandal, and in the 
Congress that means junketing, 
that means pay increases, that 
means Abscam. But the press takes 
its annual cheap shots at junketing, 
its periodic cheap shots whenever 
the Congress thinks of a pay raise. 


Q: Is there the same emphasis on 
career civil servants’ salaries? 


A: No. In the case of career civil 
servants, my interpretation of the 
public mood is that the resentment 
is against the absolute job protec- 
tion, the feeling that because of this 
oversecurity the average civil ser- 
vant is not responsive to the public. 
Most complaints that we get are 
about bad treatment from clerks in 
IRS offices. From the horror 
stories I get, most IRS clerks must 
be snarling beasts abusing the 
public. The public feels that the 
management ought to have some 
way of removing those people who 
fail to respond. You go into a bank 
or a retail store and you expect 
courtesy from the clerks because 
you always could go elsewhere. But 
you’re locked into a government 
office. 

And the complaints we get about 
the lack of courtesy, lack of 
friendliness, lack of cooperation, 
the public attributes to the super 
protectiveness of civil service. 


Q: You said it would be poetic 
justice for the Reagan administra- 
tion to reap the benefits of 
reform. The power to make 
changes is now there that might 
not have been there before. 


A: That’s right. It provided 
management a little more flexibility 
in running a better bureaucracy. 
That flexibility won’t hurt the 
Reagan people. 


Q: Do you think there will be a 
move to reorganize the Depart- 
ments of Education and Energy? 


A: Possibly. I think that the 
departments and agencies you 
should look at to reorganize or 
reduce or eliminate are the newest 
ones, because the newest ones 
aren’t totally entrenched yet. With 
that logical approach, two targets 
would be Energy and Education. 
Now Education was controversial 
to begin with; it barely passed the 
Congress. Putting it back into what 
would be a reconstituted HE W 
might not be a bad idea. With the 
Energy Department, the real prob- 
lem was that it has failed. I think 
we need an Energy Department; 
we must centralize all the energy 
activities. But for reasons that I’m 
not completely clear on it has 
become a first class bureaucratic 
mess. You either need a very 
strong hand there to shake it up or, 
if the Energy Department can’t be 
shaken up and made productive, 
then you'll have to think of ways of 
splitting off some of its functions to 
more effective entities. 


Q. What do you see as the pros- 
pects of merging Social Security 
and Civil Service Retirement? 


A: I’m opposed to it. I think that it 
would be unfair to Federal em- 
ployees to merge their retirement 
into Social Security when the only 
motive is to bail the Social Security 
trust fund out of the financial com- 
plications it faces. Social Security is 
a problem because over the years, 
going back to the 30’s when it was 
created, Congress has been 
overgenerous in voting benefits 
and not brave enough in voting 
Social Security tax increases. Now 
we are at the point where we have 
to overtax the current work force. 
There have been some suggestions 
made, such as scaling down future 
benefit increases and ultimately 
phasing up the retirement age. I 
see no reason why we couldn’t set 
the retirement age at 68 rather 
than 65. I think it’s socially, 
economically proper; the improved 
physical health of people in modern 
times allows for that. I would phase 
in improvements in Social Security 
rather than take the retirement 
program and put it into Social 


Security, which would be a one 
time patch. 

I think there will be a major ef- 
fort to do it in the coming session 
of Congress. Public misinformation 
will be a factor because the press 
has painted the story that the civil 
service retirement system is main- 
tained to save Federal employees 
from Social Security. The fact is 
that it was in place in its own right. 
It never was an alternative to 
Social Security. It is a retirement 
program which has been operated 
much better than Social Security. 
Social Security was never intended 
as a full retirement fund; it was in- 
tended to supplement savings, or 
other pensions and retirement pro- 
grams. The fact that some people 
become double dippers is not their 
fault; it’s the law. If a Federal civil 
service retiree or someone active 
goes out and takes on another job, 
they come under Social Security 
and collect benefits they qualify for. 


Q: You say it is too early to 
judge civil service reform’s effec- 
tiveness. Do you have any indica- 
tions at all of where it will go 
from here? Will the new Adminis- 
tration want to tinker with it? 


A: No, I don’t think they’!! want to 
tinker with it, at least in the 
legislative sense. What they have to 
do is come in and understand it so 
they know how to work with it. 
Given the fact that Scotty Campbell 
had to spend the first year just put- 
ting it in place, the Carter Adminis- 
tration never fully utilized it. Time 
ran out on them. Give the Reagan 
Administration a couple of years. 
By that time we will have at least 
some idea of where any glaring 
faults may develop. We could cor- 
rect those. But I don’t think the 
Reagan people came in with any 
notions that they were going to 
have to redo civil service. I think 
they have a fair understanding of 
the recent bill and there are 
elements in it that philosophically 
they can’t quarrel with. So I think 
they will take it and see how it 
works for a couple of years. I don’t 
look for any legislation, if there is 
any, until 1983. 

L.G.T. 
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It is not unusual for busy, impatient managers to view 
training as unproductive time. Often it takes a sudden, 
major problem—the Three Mile Island accident, for ex- 
ample—to force management to consider training as 
part of a needed solution. 

Yet, as our technical capabilities expand, there 
seems to be a corresponding need for training to main- 
tain and control complicated systems. People involved 
with technology, especially managers, should not under- 
estimate the widespread use and power of technical 
equipment. As technology has grown, technicians have 
become increasingly influential. They now control or 
significantly influence many of the events that take 
place in complex organizations. And, in many fields, 
technology moves at an incredible speed, so that simply 
keeping up with new developments is a major challenge. 

Managers in the 1980’s and beyond must be aware 
of and sensitive to the limits of technology. A constant 
management problem concerns the reasons why infor- 
mation is collected and how it is used. What value does 
technology have in the advancement of an organization’s 
programs and mission? Amassing data and engaging 
complex technologies may not solve problems—it might 
create them. 

Asking tough questions of technicians may help to 
keep technical systems stable. Training is one way to 
evaluate procedures and keep people informed on sub- 
jects they should know about. It also informs manage- 
ment of what they do not know. Managers are not infal- 
lible and their supporting technologies are not infallible. 

In fields where high technology dominates, training 
cannot be considered a discretionary activity; it is often 
critical. Training was the only means our first 
astronauts had to understand what would be expected 
of them when they got into outer space. More routinely, 
airplane pilots must spend regular training hours in 
simulators to check their reactions, review procedures, 
and maintain certification. And, when nuclear weapons 
are handled, lack of training can be fatal, possibly 
catastrophic. A major finding from the investigation of 
the nuclear power plant accident at Three Mile Island 
was that key maintenance people were not adequately 
trained. A reevaluation of the training programs at 
nuclear power plants in the country has been ac- 
complished since the Spring of 1979. 

Federal government managers are frequently in- 
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volved with programs that use technology. Electronic 
information processing is a good example. The com- 
puter, as an electronic information processing unit, is 
used to quantify massive amounts of data from numer- 
ous sources. Every major Federal program that pro- 
vides service to the public uses automated data process- 
ing (ADP) equipment to speed the processing and flow 
of information. Numerous financial transactions are ac- 
complished with computers: checks are printed; records 
are verified; eligibility requirements are established and 
maintained; accounts are balanced; and data of all sorts 
are compiled and stored. 

Such high technology is fast, powerful, efficient and 
potentially harmful when in the hands of devious people. 
Managers need to understand the potential abuses as 
well as the uses of technology. 

The computer has spawned new techniques for 
handling information and presents a new domain for 
management to control. With the promise of computer 
technology also comes a problem for management. It 
has been possible for unscrupulous persons educated in 
the ways of computers to tap into a bank’s computer 
system and steal millions without leaving a fingerprint. 
It is also possible for clever white collar fraud schemes 
to be concealed within a computer that processes data 
for the Federal government. 

In computer systems, the possibility for fraud to go 
undetected is increased when auditors and investigators 
are not aware of manipulations that can be used to 
perpetrate fraud. As an example, clever data manipula- 
tions can be programmed into a computer system to set 
up phony accounts for authorization to purchase food 
stamps. These fraudulent accounts may be most difficult 
to identify once they are allowed in the computer 
system. An auditor or investigation must know how the 
raw data are being converted and put into the computer 
(whether through a card system, tape system, direct ac- 
cess system, teleprocessing system or combinations of 
the four). Understanding the input process is critical 
because it usually is the basis for some action in the form 
of output (a check printed, records verified, et cetera). A 
detailed knowledge of the computer system is needed to 
trace back an output transaction to determine whether 
it was legitimate. 

The numerous possible combinations of ADP con- 
figurations create additional problems. Data flow, pro- 





cessing, and controls can be designed differently in each 
program and within each State agency that administers 
a Federal program. Without an understanding of the 
specific computer configuration and controls, an auditor 
may not be able to identify fraud. Controls over access 
to computer equipment and data files are most impor- 
tant. Input controls, processing controls and output con- 
trols are available to insure the integrity of an ADP 
system. 

The computer can make significant changes to the 
traditional audit trail for these reasons: 
¢ Source documents may not be properly filed after in- 
formation is put into the computer. This makes retrieval 
of the source documents difficult—indeed impossible, if 
they have been destroyed. 
¢ If information is being put directly into the computer, 
there may be no existing source document. 
¢ An ADP cycle does not always provide a transaction 
journal indicating what took place. 
¢ Files being stored on a magnetic medium cannot be 
read without the computer and appropriate computer 
program. 
¢ The sequence of computations is difficult to observe, 
because much of the data and many of the activities are 
maintained by the computer. It may require knowledge 
of a specific computer program to determine how data 
were treated. 
¢ It is often impractical or difficult to print out all the 
stored computer data. 

Auditors cannot always depend on the reliability of 
the information coming out of an ADP system; they 
must know how the system works. They must check on 
each function to assure management there are no flaws. 
Any complicated ADP system that is being studied re- 
quires people who are trained in the basics of ADP 
systems analysis. If an auditor does not probe and delve 
into the computer system, the audit is incomplete. 
Training on ADP systems prior to doing an audit could 
save time and provide management with valuable in- 
sights into organizational problems. In many ways an 
auditor is a trouble-shooter for management, and train- 
ing helps to develop analytical skills. Suggestions for 
more efficient use of the computer may be the result of 
an ADP related audit. 

Thomas F. McBride, Inspector General for the 
Department of Agriculture, has concluded that 
automated data processing is a type of high technology 
that must be understood by the Department’s auditors 
and investigators in addition to the technicians who 
work with it. The prevention and detection of fraud in 
Agriculture’s numerous programs, and within the 
Federal government as a whole, involves knowing ADP 
systems construction and vulnerability to manipulation. 

In June 1979, McBride identified ADP training for 
his Office’s professionals, in particular auditors, as a 
priority training concern. Numerous ADP technical 
courses were available within the Federal government 
and from private industry, but no basic ADP program 
related course was available to all OIG auditors 
throughout the United States. The problem was to pro- 
vide training in the complexities of auditing and in- 


vestigating the sophisticated ADP systems that do most 
of the accounting transactions for any large Federal 
program. (At Agriculture, the food stamp program is a 
good example.) 

Although this concern was directed toward auditors 
who are primarily responsible for financial accountabil- 
ity, investigators also needed to understand and be 
aware of computer technology. A most comprehensive 
computer training program for investigators has been 
instituted by the FBI, but few agencies have strong in- 
service training programs on computer fraud that relate 
to their unique programs. In order to tailor its training 
to specific program needs, Agriculture developed its 
own course. 

This basic one-week ADP training course is now be- 
ing conducted within the Office of the Inspector 
General. The course attempts to provide all auditors and 
investigators with the history of ADP, an explanation of 
ADP systems and applications, ADP audit standards, 
types of ADP audits, ADP controls, document flow with 
ADP systems, timing of ADP audit efforts, and a case 
study with the Food Stamp Program using an applied 
ADP system. This course attempts to explain the basics 
of ADP functions so that auditors will know how to con- 
duct an audit trail through an ADP system. Frequently, 
critical information is concealed or lost within an ADP 
system. It is the responsibility of an auditor to certify 
that the proper ADP controls and audit trails needed for 
management and operational review do in fact exist. 
Without an understanding of ADP systems construction 
and functional relationships, it is impossible for an 
auditor to conduct a proper audit review of a computer 
system. 

A unique feature of this course for OIG is that it ex- 
plains computer technology along with specific applica- 
tions for Department of Agriculture programs. It took 
about nine months to design the course, obtain suitable 
examples, and develop training plans with appropriate 
instructors, an activity that was done along with the 
day-to-day workload of all concerned. 

Beyond this introduction to ADP, more computer 
training is needed to keep abreast of a rapidly changing 
field, and plans are being made to expand upon this 
basic course. A small group of specialists will continue 
to receive advanced ADP training and communicate 
significant developments through the basic course. 
Plans are being made to develop an advanced ADP 
course for those auditors and investigators in each 
regional office who frequently use computer technology 
on the job. 

When any organization creates its own in-service 
training course the program’s strength comes from the 
fact that unique job applications can be explained in 
detail. It takes considerable talent and commitment to 
deliver this type of training, but no costs are involved 
other than time taken to develop and present the course. 
And the benefits are considerable. 


Mark E. Thompson is Chief of the Employee Development Branch for 
the Office of the Inspector General at the Department of Agriculture. 
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By Jeff Davidson 





A number of activities other than 
those for which they are paid oc- 
cupy the time of employees during 
business hours. Below is a review 
of favorite time wasters that 
infringe upon the productivity of an 
organization. While isolated in- 
stances may not in themselves pro- 
duce a sizeable effect on company 
performance, repeated occurrence 
by numerous employees will have a 
pronounced effect, indeed. 
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Coasting Until Check-Out Time 
Many employees have a tendency 
to quit work 15 to 30 minutes 
before the end of their workday 
and “coast” until check-out time. 
While it may not be possible for 
everyone to remain productive dur- 
ing the closing minutes of each day, 
widespread coasting until check-out 
time, within a department or 
throughout an entire company, can 
create a net loss that is staggering. 
As an illustration: if 45 employees 
earning an average of $6.00 an 
hour habitually coast for the last 15 
minutes of each day, one month of 
coasting (twenty workdays) will 
cost the company $1,350 for non- 
productive time, for an annual total 
of $16,200. Adding benefits and 
other costs incurred yields a figure 
of over $1,600 a month or $19,200 
a year. 

If the time spent coasting is used 
to plan the next working day or to 
make mental preparations for 
future tasks, this use of time 
becomes productive. However, if 
many employees use the closing 15 
or 30 minutes of each day merely 
to observe the hands of the clock 
finally reach the hour of five, a ma- 
jor problem exists. 

Clock watching may also occur 
before the lunch hour. When many 
employees coast for 15 to 20 
minutes before lunch, as well as 
before coffee breaks, department 
meetings and other planned events, 
the cumulative possibilities are 
mind boggling. 








Organizing and Reorganizing 
Another favorite time waster is the 
continual organization and reor- 
ganization of desks, files, shelves, 
etc. One’s working materials can 
only be organized so many times 
before a state of diminishing 
returns is reached; as a general 
rule, someone who is able to ex- 
tract needed information from a 
desk or files within a minute or two 
is sufficiently organized. Any fur- 
ther time invested in the organiza- 
tion or reorganization of materials 
is wasted. 

One note, however: it is impor- 
tant not to confuse unnecessary re- 
organization with necessary reor- 
ganization. Some employees use the 


last 15 to 30 minutes of the day to 
organize themselves for the next 
day, so that they may start fresh 
on new projects or resume with 
renewed vigor. So, it is possible 
that employees may appear to be 
“coasting” until check-out time, or 
to be overorganizing, while they are 
actually engaging in a useful and 
productive period. 


Carefully Reading Junk Mail 
Mail order houses, manufacturers 
and distributors, and business and 
professional services groups all use 
the mail to build business. Any 
employee who has been with an 
organization for longer than three 
months may start to receive a 
steady stream of junk mail as his or 
her name is added to an ever grow- 
ing number of mailing lists. It is 
quite possible for an employee to 
receive five to ten pieces of unso- 
licited mail a day. When this oc- 
curs, it is important for the 
employee to accurately judge what 
should be discarded immediately. 
Unfortunately, many employees 
take delight in reading every piece 
of information that has been sent to 
them and using the reviewing of 
mail as a procrastination technique. 
It is nearly impossible to legislate 
how mail should be circulated to 
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employees. Holding the mail until 
late in the day is not recommended 
because an employee may need a 
vital piece of information. One way 
to reduce the amount of junk mail 
sent to your office is to contact the 
National Mailing Center in New 
York City and request that in- 
dividuals’ names be removed from 
master mailing lists. Another way 
to reduce the flow of miscellaneous 
mail to employees is to instruct the 
receiving secretary to direct groups 
of similar packages to the head of 
the department, who can then 
decide who else should receive such 
mass-mailed correspondence. 


Taking Two Lunch Breaks 

This technique has been widely 
practiced, particularly in job, shop, 
and factory settings where an 
employee can easily sneak behind a 
machine or other shelter and 
munch a sandwich before the 
designated lunch hour. When the 
lunch hour arrives, the employee 
has created free time beyond that 
normally taken to eat. This practice 
is unfair to the employer. In a fac- 
tory setting, spills and food stains 
often end up on company docu- 
ments and paper work, diminishing 
the professionalism of the entire of- 
fice. Unless there is no designated 
area within your organization 
where an employee may have 
refreshment, employees should be 
discouraged from consuming food 
at work stations. 
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A related problem results when 
employees bring breakfast to work. 
It is often difficult for an employee 
to eat breakfast before departing 
for work, particularly in an urban 
setting where one has to fight 
morning traffic. Allowing 
employees to bring breakfast into 
work produces the following harm- 
ful side effects: 
¢ The amount of time that the 
employee spends eating breakfast 
is, of course, non-productive to the 
company; 
¢ Employees who have adequately 
planned their day and eaten break- 
fast before work are in essence 
penalized; 

e The potential for soiling papers, 
carpeting, or company owned 
equipment is high; and 

e The practice detracts from the 
professionalism of the entire 
organization. 


Waiting for Pay Checks 
An all-time favorite time waster is 
waiting for the pay check. Whether 


checks are delivered every week, bi- 


weekly or monthly, most employees 
are keenly aware of pay day. If the 
time of day at which pay checks ar- 
rive varies, many employees will 

shuffle through the day waiting un- 
til the check arrives and then make 





a mad dash to the bank for a de- 
posit. The best policy in fighting 
this time waster is to distribute the 
checks at the same time each pay 
day. When it is known throughout 
the organization that checks will be 
delivered exactly at 10:30 a.m., 
employees can make plans accord- 
ingly. It might be wise to issue 
checks immediately on pay day so 
that employees may receive their 
checks, deposit them and get back 
to work. Distributing pay checks 
early in the day also has the advan- 
tage of reducing the time that em- 
ployees waste calculating what the 
amount will be. 

Use of the direct deposit system, 
by which pay is transferred directly 
into an employee’s account, should 
be encouraged. The system saves 
both actual time (spent standing in 
the bank’s deposit line) and poten- 
tial time (spent wondering when 
the checks will come). 


Tangential Discussions 

While it is virtually impossible to 
eliminate non-productive discussion 
that occurs throughout the day, 
there is one type of discussion the 
employees can be instructed to 
eliminate because it will help save 
them time and help the company. 
This can be termed “interesting, 
but tangential task discussion.” 
Several employees working on a 








project may undertake hypothetical, 
pie-in-the-sky discussions regarding 
the project; the discussions, 
however, may not add to their un- 
derstanding, insight or productivity 
in completing the project. A 
manager or supervisor should, of 
course, be careful here, since it is 
difficult to determine when extend- 
ed discussions on a task or project 
can ultimately produce useful infor- 
mation. 


Excessive, Elaborate Travel 
Arrangements 

Often, an employee who has to 
travel has the tendency to spend 


more time on travel plans than is 
necessary. Particularly when the 
trip is to an area that is near resort 
facilities, there is a tendency to 
waste time beyond the normal pre- 
trip banter, discussing the trip. One 
way to eliminate frittering away 
time on travel plans is to have a 
clerical or support person complete 
all travel arrangements including 
the itinerary, and submit a compre- 
hensive package to the employee 
who has been authorized to travel. 
At the very least, this will eliminate 
some of the questions and conjec- 
ture as to where one will stay, 
when one will be arriving, etc. 


Extensive Review of Timesheets 
In nearly all organizations some 
type of timesheet or weekly report- 
ing log must be completed and sub- 
mitted to management. If this work 
report has been compiled on a daily 





basis, there will be relatively little 
to do to complete the form when 
the end of the recording period 
rolls around. Since the time spent 
trying to complete a time sheet a 
week after the fact is far in excess 
of the time required to record infor- 
mation as one goes along, 
employees would be instructed to 
maintain timesheets or logs on a 
daily or regular basis. 


Toasting the Weekend on 

Friday Afternoon 

A large number of employees, par- 
ticularly in downtown office envi- 
ronments, think nothing of getting 
a head start on the weekend in a 
local tavern during the Friday 
lunch hour. Often a normal lunch 
period turns into two hours and 
more, and the employee is a basket 
case for the rest of the day. 





This favorite employee time 
waster can only continue to flourish 
in the absence of good supervision. 
While it is common to conduct a 
farewell lunch for a departing 
employee, have a celebration near a 
holiday, or hold a staff luncheon 
after a good monthly or quarterly 
effort, significant costs to the com- 
pany are incurred when a sufficient 
number of employees start their 
weekends every Friday noon. 
Liabilities to the company that ac- 
crue when employees overimbibe 
include the following: 

—The productivity of the employee 
is low; 

—The employee’s judgment and de- 
cision-making capabilities are 
diminished; 

—The employee may not be able to 
adequately represent the company 
with visitors or over the telephone; 
—The hard working, non-imbibing 
employee may be resentful; and 
—The professionalism of the organ- 
ization has—once again—been 
diminished. 

It is recognized that the list 
above is by no means comprehen- 
sive. However, the manager or 
supervisor who is aware of some 
traditional time wasters will be able 
to more readily recognize when 
they are occurring, and perhaps to 
diminish their effect. The ultimate 
payoff to the organization is old- 
fashioned higher productivity. 


Jeffrey P. Davidson is a management consul- 
tant with Energy Management and Market- 
ing Division, IMR Corp., Washington, D.C. 
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On SBA’s main management 
problems: SBA has had some fairly 
severe management problems in 
the past. When I came here two 
years ago the agency had a weak 
senior management team, unclear 
goals, random program priorities, 
costly delivery systems, a limited 
knowledge of client needs, and pro- 
gram fraud and mismanagement. 
There had been a great deal of di- 
rection from Washington program 
offices to the field, which undercut 
the authority of line managers. 

So the real problem was how to 
put into place a strong, aggressive 
organization in the field. That’s 
where the small business people 
are. 

The other problem was that the 
agency had been too reactive. It was 
not proposing legislation, not antici- 
pating where small business should 
be in years to come. This kind of 
broad direction and influence was 
coming from elsewhere—from 
trade associations, from Congress, 
OMB, and others. 

The first thing we did was 
reorganize the home office and set 
up a responsive, well-staffed policy 
and planning office, elevating it 
to a senior level in the agency. The 
next thing was cut out all the lay- 
ering in Washington between the 
field and the Administrator’s 
office, so that our regional admin- 
istrators and district directors 
had a direct line to the top echelons 
of the agency. We told the regional 
administrators that they really 
were in charge of their regions and 


that district directors really re- 
ported to the regions, not to Wash- 
ington program officials. We gave 
the line managers enhanced au- 
thority—particularly in the area 
of personnel actions. 

At the same time we had to get 
a better management information 
system in place. It isn’t so impor- 
tant to have a good management 
information system in the central 
office if you are making all the 
decisions at that level, but when 
you’re decentralizing, you’d better 
have a system that tells you what is 
going on beyond the central office. 
Decentralization doesn’t mean 
abdication of responsibility of 
higher level people; it means allow- 
ing people to make decisions on a 
day-to-day basis at a lower level, 
while higher level people are 
reviewing and auditing after the 
fact and making adjustments ac- 
cordingly. 

The other thing that was impor- 
tant was to provide our managers 
with the tools they needed to man- 
age their people. So we have taken 
a very aggressive approach to im- 
plementing civil service reform. 
We were the first agency to im- 
plement the Senior Executive 
Service under the 1978 Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Act. We were also the 
first agency to provide bonuses 
under SES. 

Our regional administrators are 
all members of the SES. We saw 
SES as a tool we could use to man- 
age our regional administrators 
while giving them increased au- 
thority. If you’re going to give 
them additional authority, you’ve 
got to be able to reward or punish 
them based on their performance. 

We really saw a fascinating thing 
happen, something we didn’t antici- 
pate. They came back to me and 
to other offices in Washington and 
said, “Look, you've got to get a 
certain system in operation or a 
certain support service started 
by a certain time, and you’d darned 
well better make sure it’s done be- 
cause it’s going to have an impact 
on my performance.” Having the 
bonus system in place moved 
agency personnel closer together, 
helped us integrate different func- 
tions, helped coordinate our per- 
formance. 





On merit pay: The next thing was 
to make sure that the regional 
administrators had the tools to 
manage their own employees and 
to measure their performance. So 
we decided to be the first agency 
to fully implement the merit pay 
system for all our supervisors and 
policy-making people. And while 
we have had some stops and starts, 
and some false steps, it has become 
a powerful motivator to encourage 
people to respond to the priorities 
of the agency. 


On performance appraisals: 
Many supervisors, even now, try 
to avoid unpleasant situations. 
Some are very reluctant to indicate 
to a subordinate that his or her 
performance is unsatisfactory. 
There needs to be some motivation 
in the system to force supervisors 
to rate employees unsatisfactory 
when their performance is in- 
adequate. 

The old system didn’t work be- 
cause it really wasn’t very mean- 
ingful to employees. If you rated 
someone very highly, the only thing 
it meant was that someone got a 
nice personnel rating; it didn’t 
necessarily mean that the person 
would get promoted. The informal 
communication system determined 
whether the person was really 
good or not. But now the system 
says that the rating you get is going 
to affect your pay. And, to some 
extent, if you get a very low rating, 
your tenure is going to be affected. 
So managers now have a powerful 
motivating tool. 

The question is, how do you moti- 
vate supervisors to use it? Well, 
what we’re doing is rating man- 
agers and supervisors on how they 
use the system. You can see how 
they rank their people, what their 
rank distribution is, and whether 
they really identify poor perform- 
ers. What’s involved is more than 
just looking at the performance of 
the overall organization. A good 
organization can be the result of a 
lot of things—a lot of just above 
average people, all performing 
well, or a few very good performers 
and a few very poor performers, 
or a combination of other perform- 
ance levels in between. 


On dealing with criticism: Any 
time you are changing, you can 
expect people to criticize you. The 
question isn’t whether you get 
criticism or not; the question is 
whether the criticism can be use- 
ful. In some cases there has been 
criticism that wasn’t justified, in 
my opinion, but you just have to 
accept that. For example, there 
was a newspaper article about our 
SES performance review board. 
First, it said that the performance 
review board handed out the bo- 
nuses and that’s just a misstate- 
ment of fact. It was a cheap shot. 
The performance review board’s 
function is not to hand out bonuses 
or individual ratings; its function 
is to review the ratings submitted 
by supervisors and to provide a 
recommendation to the Adminis- 
trator on how well these super- 
visors did in rating their subordi- 
nates. Secondly, we had to select 
the people on the performance 
review board long before there 
were any performance ratings. 

So naturally we looked for the best 
people—who, not surprisingly, also 
got high ratings—completely inde- 
pendently of their review board 
duties. 

People say maybe you shouldn’t 
allow people on the review board 
to get bonuses, but that’s ridiculous: 
no one would want to serve on the 
board. And some people say you 
should only have people who are 
ineligible for bonuses serve on the 
board. That would be only our 
political appointees, so that’s not 
acceptable, either. Other people 
suggest that we create another 
board to review the review board! 
But the fact is that SBA has only 43 
people in the system. How much of 
a bureaucracy do you want to 
create to defend against any situa- 
tion that may arise? 


On administering merit pay: 
There needs to be built into the 
system some assurance that un- 
satisfactory employees will be given 
unsatisfactory ratings by their 
supervisors. In my opinion, this 
means that in a five-category evalu- 
ation, category three will be consid- 
ered satisfactory performance and 
people in that category will receive 
a guaranteed, specific salary in- 


crease. Otherwise, you will have 
rating inflation, because super- 
visors will tend to inflate the em- 
ployee’s rating to a category two 
or one just to assure a reasonable 
pay increase. When that happens, 
you also lose that part of the system 
designed to identify unsatisfac- 
tory performers, the category four 
and five people. Category three be- 
comes the bottom rating, and only 
the top three categories will be 
used. This is less 'ikely to occur if 
the supervisor *.nd the employee 
both know tha: a category three 
rating will mean a pay increase. 

That’s why I think it is essential 
that, when a supervisor ranks a 
person as average, both know how 
much money that employee is going 
to get. That will provide the moti- 
vation not only to identify people 
who are performing better than 
average, but to find the people 
who are below average. If you don’t 
identify the people who are below 
average, you're not going to have 
any money for the people who are 
above average. 

This system was not sold to the 
American taxpayer and to Con- 
gress on the basis of giving big 
salary increases to outstanding 
government employees; it was 
sold on the basis of finding govern- 
ment employees who were not per- 
forming well and getting them 
out of the system. 


Effect of reform measures on 
top management: For the first 
time in my experience in govern- 
ment, I have had to start worrying 
about the implications in the fact 
that what I say should be done 
will be done. Before, when a senior 
executive decided to do something, 
you knew that by the time it filtered 
down through the agency, it would 
be dissipated. Now, when we estab- 
lish a priority, it starts to show up 
in people’s objectives. Because they 
know they only have so much time 
in a day, they start dropping other 
things, some things that in fact 
we may think are more important. 
Now we have to be more sensi- 
tive to what we're saying to people, 
and what we tell them we expect 
of them. So it has also put an added 
burden on us. The impact is revo- 
lutionary, from that point of view. 
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I should point out that my empha- 
sis on this is relative. While things 
are better, they’re still not up to 
private sector standards. If you 
go out into a company of this size in 
the private sector, you will see a 
little more responsiveness by senior 
management. But compared to the 
way things were, there’s a very 
significant difference. 


Ironing out the performance 
appraisal system: I don’t want to 
leave the impression that there 
aren't problems with the system in 
SBA. We still have problems with 
supervisors and subordinates tell- 
ing each other what is really going 
on and agreeing on meaningful 
objectives. We still have the prob- 
lem of selling the system's credi- 
bility. There is still some suspicion 
of the system, and that’s healthy. 

It keeps you on your toes. 

There has to be a commitment by 
senior management to enforce the 
system. You have to make darn 
well sure the system is fair and that 
when it identifies someone who isn’t 
very good, that person in fact really 
isn't very good. You have to make 
sure that it’s not used to get back 
at someone because of personality 
differences or other improper rea- 
sons. If there is an element of that 
in the system you have to get at it 
and root it out right away. 


On government management: My 
main criticism of government man- 
agers is that they don’t think in 
terms of the market they are trying 
to serve. The second thing is that 
the few who are superior perform- 
ers—about 10 percent—do a tre- 
mendous job and carry 90 percent 
of the burden. Yet the bottom per- 
formers don’t get penalized for not 
carrying their part of the load. 
And finally, we have not been al- 
lowed to pay people for the levels 
of responsibility they really have, 
so the truly outstanding people 
leave for the private sector. 

If the jobs of many of our people 
here were private sector jobs, 
they would be getting paid $60 to 
$100 thousand for that level of 
responsibility. If you have a job 
with the responsibilities and au- 
thority that justify a $100,000 
salary, and it pays only $50,000, 
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sometimes you're going to get a 
good, qualified executive and some- 
times you’re not. There are a lot of 
career people in this agency who 
are not getting paid enough money, 
but on the other hand there are a 
lot of career people who are making 
too much money. 


On the SES bonuses: Congress 
chickened out—in the area of 

SES bonuses as well as SES sal- 
aries. Let’s hope they have the 
good sense and the courage to come 
back and stand up for what they 
said they wanted to do in the first 
place, something they should have 
done, at least in the area of SES 
bonuses. Not that this takes the 
burden off the executive branch. 
We had better implement the bonus 
system fairly, equitably. We must 
give bonuses only to the people 
who deserve them, and not lower 
the standards. 

In many government agencies, 
your management team is weak, 
and even the people who appear to 
be outstanding performers don’t 
really deserve bonuses. The prob- 
lem is that our standards of per- 
formance are relative, and they 
shouldn’t be. There shouldn’t be a 
rule-of-thumb that 20 percent of 
your people, or 50 percent of your 
people, will get bonuses. People 
who have been performing at cer- 
tain levels should get bonuses. If 
that happens to be just one person 
in an agency, then that one person 
should get the bonus. If you’re ad- 
justing your payouts for your aver- 
age performers, you are encourag- 
ing relative standards of perform- 
ance. We should have tough stan- 
dards, to identify good managers 
and bad managers. 

We should look at what the pri- 
vate sector does and how it rates 
its people, because that’s a com- 
petitive process. Their perform- 
ance is measured on the basis of 
the types of responsibilities they 
have. Those factors are controllable 
—the levels of authority each per- 
son has, the kind of innovation ex- 
pected in a particular job, creativ- 
ity, toughness, fairness, a whole 
range of things. 

If I had anything to say about 
setting the standard, I would say, 
“What are that manager’s abilities? 


Can the person solve problems or 
does he bring his problems to me? 
Is he creative in his ability to get 
things done or is he always telling 
me he can’t get something done?” 
The person who can solve problems 
really demonstrates that he is a 
good manager. 


On implementing merit pay 
ahead of schedule: There were 

a lot of reasons for doing it ahead of 
time. One is quite simple: we owed 
it to the taxpayers. They deserve 
the best management we can pro- 
vide in government. A tool was 
available to make our programs 
work better, and I thought we 
should use it. 

Second is the size of the agency: 
we were big enough to make the 
experiment significant and small 
enough to stay on top of the prob- 
lem. 

Third, it offered an opportunity 
for an agency that has never been 
known for its innovation to experi- 
ment, to find better ways of doing 
things, to be a model for the whole 
Federal government. 

We had a dry run that was crit- 
ical from a couple of points of view. 
It helped us identify some of the 
deficiencies in the system we had 
designed. Also, and I think impor- 
tantly, it demonstrated to em- 
ployees that we were serious and 
that this system was going to be 
around for awhile. It discouraged 
thoughts like, “We’ve seen these 
things before. This management 
team will go, and things will be 
like before.” 

To some extent that’s under- 
standable. People came in ten years 
ago and talked about management 
by objective. And they proceeded 
in somewhat the same way, except 
that there were two differences. 
One difference was the pay impli- 
cations I’ve discussed. Second, in 
the past there was not much per- 
sonal involvement by senior man- 
agement. Administrator Weaver 
and I really made a commitment 
in time and energy to make this 
thing work, to show that we really 
meant business. 


L.G. T. 





You Can 
Do about 
Inflation 


By Dana A. Lund 


Federal managers, super- 
visors, and employees alike 
clamor for ever increasing 
grade levels for positions in 
their organizations. 
Sometimes, such requests are 
truly warranted. More fre- 
quently, a request is not 
made because job duties and 
responsibilities have 
significantly increased, but 
because an employee is eligi- 
ble for promotion, has been 
offered another position at a 
higher grade level, or simply 
has threatened to resign 
unless a promotion is forth- 
coming. In such instances 
tremendous pressures are ex- 
erted on the position 
classifier to accept an inflated 
position description and 
upgrade the position in order 
to avoid the short-range pro- 
blem of a potential vacancy, 
to increase employee morale, 
or to reward a long suffering 
employee. 

Numerous studies by the 
Civil Service Commission 
(now the Office of Personnel 
Management), the Office of 
Management and Budget, 
and private consulting firms 
have consistently shown that 
from 8 to 20% of positions 
are misclassified throughout 
the Federal service. The in- 
teresting aspect of those 
studies is that such 
misclassifications occur 


primarily in overgrading; 
undergrading, mistitling, or 
mistakes in series deter- 
mination result in fewer such 
errors. For example, a Civil 
Service Commission study of 
GS-1 through GS-18 white 
collar positions between 1976 
and 1978 found 11.49 percent 
(154,615) were overgraded; 
3.28 percent (44,137) were 
undergraded and 5.04 per- 
cent (67,820) were misclas- 
sified as to series or job title. 
The immediate and obvious 
effect of overgrading is to 
unnecessarily (and illegally) 
increase the costs of services 
provided to the government 
by the employee. There are 
some obvious cumulative ef- 
fects that continue long after 
the immediate expediency of 
the upgrading has occurred. 
The total lifetime earning 
capacity of the employee in- 
creases markedly, even if the 
employee remains in the 
same position (which, of 
course, isn’t likely). For ex- 
ample: a GS-4, Step 3 clerk- 
typist ($11,693 a year) whe is 
promoted to GS-5 in the 
same job without any signifi- 
cant change in duties im- 
mediately receives a salary of 
$12,266 under present salary 
schedules. Had the position 
not been upgraded, the em- 
ployee would not have earned 
an equivalent salary increase 
for at least three years 
(assuming for this purpose no 
future salary schedule 
changes). In just five years 
the employee will earn the 
same salary it would have 
taken thirteen years to attain 
if the promotion had not oc- 
curred. If such a promotion is 
unjustified, inflation is fed by 
such action. While the exam- 
ple used is GS-5, the same 
thing happens at all grade 
levels whenever a promotion 


or upgrade that is not fully 
supported by applicable 
classification standards oc- 
curs. The higher the grade 
level, the greater the infla- 
tionary impact. 

There are, of course, other 
hidden or delayed costs that 
add to the taxpayer burden. 
Fringe benefits for Federal 
employees account for nearly 
25% of employee-related 
costs. Annual and sick leave 
costs are directly related to 
salary costs and increase in 
direct proportion to salary in- 
creases. Leave earned at a 
lower rate is paid off at the 
employee’s current rate of 
pay. In some instances, the 
difference can be substantial. 
An employee’s retirement an- 
nuity is geared to his or her 
“High-Three” average salary 
level. To the extent that the 
High-Three level may have 
been achieved either directly 
or indirectly as the result of a 
less than fully justified pro- 
motion, the government can 
end up paying an inflated an- 
nuity for the remainder of 
the employee’s life. Super- 
visors or managers rarely ex- 
press any concern at all for 
such long term costs. 

In view of overgrading’s 
cumulative effect, they 
should. In the same CSC 
study mentioned above, the 
annual overpayment for 
salaries and benefits was 
estimated at about $436 
million. Overgraded jobs in 
grades GS-12 through GS-15 
accounted for 69 percent of 
that total amount. (And, let 
us not forget, those figures 
do not take into account the 
pay raises and the annual in- 
flation rate since the survey 
report was issued.) 

I am not proposing a con- 
servative approach to position 
classification; I am not saying 


that Federal employees 
should not be adequately 
compensated for their work; 
I am not advocating that 
positions be classified to the 
lowest grade level that can be 
supported. What I am pro- 
posing is that supervisors, 
managers, and personnelists 
can effectively reduce unwar- 
ranted increases in Federal 
program costs by assuring 
that requests for position 
grade increases are based on 
actual and substantial in- 
creases in duties and respon- 
sibilities: not for reasons of 
expediency, not as a reward 
for good performance, and 
not to avoid the possible loss 
of any one particular person. 
The proper avenue for recog- 
nizing superior performance 
is through the various incen- 
tive awards available and not 
by promotions that are not 
fully warranted. 

As managers of public pro- 
grams, supervisors must be 
effective stewards of the 
public trust. Part of their 
responsibility is to carefully 
husband the use of their 
assigned personnel alloca- 
tions. Positions need to be 
more carefully structured to 
concentrate higher level 
duties in as few positions as 
possible and to avoid unwar- 
ranted grade escalation for 
positions at all grade leveis. 
It is my opinion that mana- 
gers throughout the Federal 
service could, with a little ef- 
fort in this direction, have a 
signficiant impact on reduc- 
ing the inflationary effect of 
increasing costs of Federal 
programs. 


Dana A. Lund is the Chief of the 
Employee Relations and Service 
Division in the Office of Person- 
nel Management, Agency for 
International Development. 
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One of the major responsibili- 
ties of state and local public 
administrators in the 1980’s 
is to establish, evaluate, and 
review priorities for running 
local government. Priorities 
need to be considered on a 
range of issues from the 
overall goals of the city and 
county to specific programs 
or line items in the budget to 
be eliminated, cut back, or 
funded as originally con- 
ceived. Setting of priorities 
affects the ultimate decision 
making: where funds go, 
which programs get funding 
to best serve the public, 
which training techniques are 
most effective. 

Reporting in September’s 
Management Information 
Service, James L. Mercer and 
Susan W. Woolston contend 
that the traditional “3” x 5” 
index card approach”’ to 
establishing priorities no 
longer works. More local 
governments are calling for 
increasingly scarce funds 
which they must use to serve 
the needs of competing 
special interests. The old 
3” x 5” card approach takes 
a lot of time without con- 
sidering enough variables, 
and can be manipulated by 
strong personalities. Mercer 
and Woolston offer 3 alter- 
native techniques. 

The Nominal Group Tech- 
nique (NGT), a polling 
method, structures small 
group meetings in such a way 
that specific plans of action 
can be achieved. NGT’s 
greatest strength is that it 
allows individual participation 
in government’s program 
planning activities. The keys 
to success in best using the 
NGT are: 


® proper wording of the 
NGT question 

¢ using knowledgeable in- 
dividuals with expertise 

© a group leader who has 
mastered and can conduct the 
NGT process effectively. 

The Delphi Technique, 
another polling technique, at- 
tains a consensus from a 
group of experts without ac- 
tual fact-to-face debate. Ques- 
tionnaires replace debates 
and eliminate the effect of 
the domineering personality. 
Delphi provides a technique 
that is particularly suited to 
investigating and establishing 
priorities for problems with a 
high social and political 
content. 

Interpretive Structural 
Modeling helps managers 
think and communicate more 
effectively about complex 
issues. This technique allows 
people to make subjective 
judgments while a computer 
is used for bookkeeping and 
for displaying the results and 
implications of human deci- 
sion making. The general 
process, which has been used 
successfully in state and local 
governments, involves defin- 
ing an issue context, e.g., 
land-use suitability factors to 
be considered in residential 
development, and considering 
all the relationships having an 
impact on the issue. ISM’s 
major strength is in structur- 
ing goals and objectives. 

Some local governments 
have used one or more of the 
three techniques; others are 
experimenting with them in 
an attempt to establish priori- 
ties for making decisions. 
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Motivation has long been 

ized as an effective 
management tool which can 
improve employee perform- 
ance, productivity, and at- 
titudes. In an article for 
September’s Management 
World, Drs. J. B. Gayle and 
F. R. Searle discuss the need 
to explore motivation needs 
of the manager as well as 
those of the employee. 

In the late 1950’s, 
Frederick Herzberg and his 
associates conducted a study 
which provided the basis for 
his two factor theory on 
motivation. Since then, Herz- 
berg’s theory has come to be 
considered one of the signifi- 
cant mileposts in understand- 
ing motivation. Simply 
stated, the factors involved in 
producing job satisfaction are 
separate and distinct from 
the factors that lead to job 
dissatisfaction. The opposite 
of job satisfaction is not job 
dissatisfaction, but rather no 
job satisfaction. Similarly, the 
opposite of job dissatisfaction 
is not job satisfaction but no 
job dissatisfaction. 

Herzberg’s theory identifies 
a group of “hygiene” factors 
(such as company policy, 
supervision, personal life), 
which are basic and which if 
deficient will create job dis- 
satisfaction. ‘“‘Motivator”’ fac- 
tors that create job satisfac- 
tion (such as recognition of 
achievement and responsibil- 
ity), are also identified. The 
absence of hygiene factors 
will cause dissatisfaction; 
however, their presence does 
not ensure job satisfaction: 
motivator factors also must 
be present. 

According to Gayle and 
Searle, the major limitation 
of Herzberg’s theory is that 


only employee motivation 
needs are met. They suggest, 
instead, that hygiene and 
motivator factors exist for 
both management and 
employees in a kind of mirror 
image relationship. 

A practical application of 
this view would be in the 
interview-hiring process of 
prospective management 
employees. Deliberate con- 
sideration of hygiene and 
motivator factors by both 
parties could help reduce con- 
flicts following hiring. For 
example, although the pros- 
pective employee generally 
considers such hygiene factors 
as pay level, fringe benefits, 
type of work, etc., he or she 
may not be aware of long 
range motivator factors that 
affect someone aspiring to a 
management position, such as 
policies on promotional op- 
portunities, overtime pay, 
work schedules, etc. Similar- 
ly, although management 
considers hygiene factors 
such as the employee’s ability 
to do the job, there is usually 
no attempt to determine his/ 
her attitude toward manage- 
ment policies like sick leave, 
personal/family matters, etc. 

Management should care- 
fully review existing and pro- 
posed personnel policies and 
regulations from a standpoint 
of their own needs. Once 
these are established, man- 
agement should ensure that 
potential employees are made 
aware of them. Although the 
fullest recruitment of new 
employees would probably be 
curtailed, the likelihood of 
future conflicts due to incom- 
patible managerial and 
employee motivational factors 
would be reduced. 





| mmigration and 
Economic Success 


How well and how quickly 
immigrants adapt to a new 
life in the United States can 
be measured, on an economic 
basis, by their level of earn- 
ings following arrival. An ex- 
amination of these earning 
patterns will help forecast the 
economic impact of the most 
recent influx of Cuban and 
Indochinese immigrants. 
Barry R. Chiswick’s article 
in the Department of Labor’s 
October Monthly Labor 
Review summarizes findings 
on the earnings and occupa- 
tional mobility of immigrants 
and how they compare with 
the native population. 
Immigrants are divided into 
three groups: “economic 
migrants,’”’ who move 
primarily for their own 
economic betterment; 
“refugees,”” who move 
primarily out of concern for 
their personal safety or for 
political reasons; and, “tied 
movers,” who move primarily 
to join a family member. The 
two major factors affecting 
economic advancement for 
immigrants are the trans- 
ferability of skill acquired 
in the country of origin and 
the “‘self-selection’’ (i.e., 
motivation) of immigrants. 
Other things equal, the 
earnings of the economic 
migrants equal those of the 
native born (or those with 
native-born parents) of the 
same racial and ethnic group 
after 11 to 15 years in the 
United States. Beyond this 
point, economic immigrants 
tend to have higher earnings 
than other immigrants. 
Mexicans and Filipinos tend 
to have low earnings com- 
pared with whites, both 
overall and when other 
variables are the same; this is 


not the situation for those of 
Japanese and Chinese de- 
scent. Also, the longer im- 
migrants reside in the United 
States and the more their 
skills and earning capacity 
become equal to that of 
natives of comparable educa- 
tion and background, the 
higher the standard of wages 
for this lower skilled native 
group becomes. 

Although economic 
migrants tend to do best 
economically in this country, 
American immigration 
policies include special 
preferences for refugees and 
the relatives of citizens and 
resident aliens because of 
humanitarian and foreign 
policy objectives, as well as 
for domestic social and 
political considerations. 


W.. Gets 
Promoted? 


Some interesting promotion 
trends were recently revealed 
in a 10-year survey of more 
than 11,000 business ex- 
ecutives who were promoted 
to vice president or president 
of major U.S. companies 
from 1967 to 1976. 

According to Professors 
Alfred W. Swinyard and 
Floyd A. Bond, their purpose 
was to “identify the 
character of a new, seemingly 
younger breed of top 
manager, about whom ex- 
ceedingly little has been writ- 
ten.” Their in-depth survey, 
reported in the September- 
October Harvard Business 
Review, attempts to analyze 
the characteristics of newly 
promoted executives. 

The major characteristic 
of newly promoted executives 
is that they are better 
educated than their 
predecessors, nonbusiness 
peers, the general population, 
and even their own college 
peers. The largest percentage 
of advanced degrees is in 
business administration, near- 
ly a third in law, and the re- 
mainder in economics or 
other fields. Twenty five per- 
cent of the executives polled 
hold Masters’ degrees. 

The median age for attain- 
ing a senior vice president 
position was 47. The median 
age for presidents of corpora- 
tions was 54, with 40 percent 
over the age of 56. This 
means that the chances for 
promotion to president for a 
vice president are not too 
promising. With a retirement 
age of 65 being the norm, 
and a policy of five years in 
service before promotion to 
president, 42 percent of pre- 
sent vice presidents would be 
too old to get the job when 


eligible. As a result of the 
blocked promotion potential, 
more and more executives ac- 
tively seek positions with 
other companies. 

One interesting statistic 
that seems to defy common 
belief is that the “up and 
coming”’ types, the newly 
promoted executives, are not 
likely to be any younger than 
their forbears when they 
“make the grade.” 

In a nutshell, the survey in- 
dicates that if you want to 
reach the top in business, it 
helps to have at least a 
master’s degree (or law 
degree), have gotten at least 
one of your degrees in 
business administration, be 
between the ages of 45 and 
50, and be willing to relocate, 
if need be. 

Footnote: By comparison, 
statistics also are available to 
see what it takes for ex- 
ecutives in the Federal work 
force to reach the top. Based 
on 8,000 senior executives 
(pre SES grades 16-18), a 
1977 OPM Executive Person- 
nel survey shows that the 
average age of appointment 
to an executive position is 
43.9 years, with 20.5 percent 
over the age of 50. Like their 
counterparts in business, new- 
ly promoted Federal ex- 
ecutives are well educated: 
93.4 percent hold bachelor’s 
degrees, and 63.4 percent 
hold advanced degrees. A 
major difference in promotion 
trends between the two sets 
of executives: the Feds are 
getting their promotions 
younger and younger. 
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Have you just finished 
reading “Death of a 
Salesman: or “Bartleby the 
Scrivener”? Preparing for 
your final exam, you say? 
Quite the contrary. Such 
works should be standard 
fare for all managers and ex- 
ecutives, says Dr. Frederick 
Herzberg in one of a series of 
articles on management 
education (Industry Week, 
September 29, 1980. The 
country’s current productivity 
crisis cannot be resolved so 
long as we seek answers only 
in hard data. We must turn 
to the humanities to gain in- 
sights into human productivi- 
ty, creativity and ethics, 
states Herzberg. 

Too much credibility and 
emphasis are given by private 
and public top management 
to personne! data, statistics, 
and surveys, which Herzberg 
regards as little more than 
glorified ‘body counts’’ that 
don’t tell the whole story. In- 
stead he suggests a “‘mar- 
riage of romance and 
reality’’—a humanities 
understanding applied to 
technical decision making. 

Specialization has pre- 
empted general education 
and left us in the hands of 
too many counterfeit profes- 
sionals who do not under- 
stand the basis of human 
knowledge and who rely on 
more and more packaged 
textbooks which they are in- 
capable of viewing critically. 
According to Herzberg, long 
term productivity growth can 
be recaptured only when pro- 
fessional managers learn to 
apply the lessons learned 
from human experience to 
technical and scientific data. 


MI 


American business is falter- 
ing beside its foreign com- 
petition, the economy is 
weak, and American produc- 
tivity growth is declining. Is 
this situation caused by 
eroding inflation, constricting 
government regulations, 
restrictive tax structures, 
OPEC’s stranglehold on oil 
prices? Not nearly as much as 
some would like to think, say 
Robert H. Hayes and William 
J. Abernathy of The Harvard 
Business School. In their 
judgment, business’s current 
sluggish performance 
represents a failure of 
American managment. 

In an article for 
July/August’s Harvard 
Business Review, professors 
Hayes and Abernathy argue 
that a new management style 
has emerged which has 
sapped American business’s 
vitality. In their view, 
American management is ex- 
cessively dominated by ac- 
countants and lawyers; in the 
last 25 years, U.S. executives 
have slipped into a self- 
defeating preoccupation with 
short-term profits at the 
sacrifice of risks needed for 
long-term development of 
new technologies. 

The importance of develop- 
ing new technologies cannot 
be overestimated. Post World 
War II innovations such as 
synthetic fibers, xerography 
and computers gave rise to 
entirely new industries, 
thereby elevating living 
standards, increasing produc- 
tivity, and creating new labor 
fields. Current management’s 
devotion to short-term 
returns on investments, 
“management by the 
numbers” (using analytic 
theories rather than “hands 
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on” experience), and failure 
to create new markets reflect 
a failure of vision and leader- 
ship and have eroded both 
the inclination and the capaci- 
ty of U.S. companies to in- 
novate. In contrast, West 
German and Japanese man- 
agers are committed to inter- 
nal development of advanced 
technology—producing 
superior products over the 
long run. As a result, Ger- 
many’s rate of productivity 
growth has increased since 
1970 (while ours has steadily 
declined since the mid 60’s) 
and recently rose to more 
than four times our rate. 

According to Hayes and 
Abernathy, a change in 
managerial philosophy and 
practice is needed to turn this 
trend around. Short-term 
profits must begin taking sec- 
ond place to developing long- 
term technologies. Top 
management must emerge 
from experienced corporate 
ranks instead of being 
recruited from the outside, 
from the fields of finance and 
law, as is now the over- 
whelming practice. The trend 
toward merging and diver- 
sification should be re- 
evaluated. “‘The key to long- 
term success—even sur- 
vival—in business is what it 
has always been: to invest, to 
inovate, to lead, to create 
value where none existed 
before. Such determination, 
such striving to excel, re- 
quires leaders—not just con- 
trollers.” 


On being newly appointed to 
a Cabinet post: “It’s like a 
blind man trying to wash 
an elephant. He has no idea 
where to start and he never 
knows what part of the 
creature needs the most 
scrubbing, so he usually 
ends by throwing a bucket 
of water on the damned 
thing and hoping for the 
best.”’ 


John D. Weaver 
The Great Experiment 
1966 





New 
Guidance 


on Taking 
Adverse 
Actions 


By Cynthia Field 


The Office of Personnel 
Management has issued a 
completely revised Federal 
Personnel Manual Chapter 
752, Adverse Actions. It is 
the first of several FPM 
chapters OPM will provide as 
guidance for managers, 
supervisors, and personnel 
specialists in dealing with 
employee conduct and 
performance problems. 

Once the Civil Service 
Reform Act became effective 
(January 11, 1979), the 
former FPM Supplement 
752-1 (which not only provid- 
ed guidance on the law and 
regulations concerning 
adverse actions, but included 
requirements with the force 
of regulation) was revoked. 
At the time, OPM told agen- 
cies that advice in the supple- 
ment, based on court deci- 
sions and other case law, was 
still good. Agencies were 
urged to adopt applicable 
guidance in it for their own 
purposes until OPM had new 
official guidance ready. 

OPM’s revised regulations, 
Part 752, published on 
August 10, 1979, imple- 
mented civil service reform 
provisions for adverse ac- 
tions. The law and the regu- 
lations contained all the pro- 
cedural requirements which 
agencies had to meet for 
adverse actions; consequent- 
ly, OPM saw need for little 
more guidance to agencies on 
adverse action, allowing each 


agency to provide its own in- 
formation pertinent to that 
particular organization. Now, 
with more agency experience 
in making action, and with 
agency and OPM review of 
many Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board decisions, all con- 
cerned realize that agency 
personnel, especially in field 
organizations, need more 
guidance in OPM policy and 
current case law. 

For the new chapter on 
adverse actions, OPM has 
drawn on sources experience 
has demonstrated to be most 
valuable. It has gone back to 
the sound, nonmandatory ad- 
vice in the old Supplement 
752-1, taken numerous sug- 
gestions from agency person- 
nel people and managers for 
additional guidance and clari- 
fication, and included old and 
new court decisions (and a 
few precedential decisions of 
the Merit Systems Protection 
Board). The chapter provides 
guidance and information 
only; the only OPM require- 
ments are those of law and 
regulation, although agencies 
must consider how MSPB 
and the courts are applying 
those requirements. Agencies 
have a great deal of flexibility 
within this framework. 

Chapter 752 continues 
OPM’s guidance on adverse 
actions under the Reform 
Act, which began with a 
special bulletin containing 
questions and answers on ap- 
plicable CSRA provisions, 
followed by a chapter in the 
Manager’s Handbook. The 
revised FPM chapter is much 
more detailed than the pre- 
vious guidance, with the 
material presented in a 
straightforward though 
necessarily technical style. It 
will be informative for mana- 
gers and supervisors while 
serving as a reference (sup- 
plemented by individual 


agency instruction) for those 
taking adverse actions. OPM 
will also issue the chapter 
material in a handbook which 
will provide more illustrative 
material than it is possible to 
incorporate in an FPM chap- 
ter. Suggested material for 
the handbook has included il- 
lustrative MSPB field deci- 
sions, applicable EEOC and 
MSPB regulations, appeals 
forms, a detailed index, a 
checklist of required pro- 
cedures, and a subject matter 
listing of court decisions. The 
handbook, available without 
subscribing to the FPM, will 
be a self-contained guide on 
adverse actions and appli- 
cable appeal right. Subse- 
quently, OPM plans to issue a 
completely revised ‘‘Fed 
Facts” pamphlet on adverse 
actions to provide general 
information to employees and 
agencies. 

The guidance in chapter 
752 reinforces OPM’s past 
urging to agen=*es to be sure 
that: (1) the agency has clear- 
ly and accurately set out its 
reasons for taking actions; (2) 
it can show by proper docu- 
mentation that the employee 
has actually done or failed to 
do the things the agency has 
claimed; (3) there is a connec- 
tion between the employee’s 
actions or conduct and his or 
her effectiveness on the job; 
and (4) the reasons for the 
action support the penalty. In 
its review of adverse action 
case decisions by the Merit 
Systems Protection Board, 
OPM has become aware that 
MSPB reverses many agency 
actions for lack of evidence to 
support the agency’s reasons 
for action, for failure to show 
the necessary connection be- 
tween the employee’s acts 
and effectiveness on the job, 
or for improper labeling of 
the reasons for action. 

While chapter 752 provides 


guidance on the procedural 
aspects of adverse actions, 
OPM is considerably encour- 
aged by the consistently low 
percentage (4 percent or less) 
of actions MSPB has re- 
versed for harmful pro- 
cedural error by the agency. 
A recent decision by the 
Merit Systems Protection 
Board on an appeal of a 
denied within-grade increase 
discussed at length the intent 
and the effect of Civil Service 
Reform Act language regard- 
ing harmful procedural error. 
The Board said that the stat- 
utory language “was adopted 
to avoid reversal of agency 
actions because of technical 
procedural oversights which 
have not substantially pre- 
judiced or impaired the 
employee’s rights. The 
statute clearly places upon 
the appellant employee the 
burden of establishing as an 
affirmative defense that the 
agency committee procedural 
error and that the error was 
harmful.” 

It will never be easy to 
take adverse actions against 
employees—nor should it be, 
because these actions have a 
serious impact on an employ- 
ee’s job or future. OPM’s 
guidance is aimed at helping 
agencies take warranted ac- 
tions as expeditiously as 
possible and at assuring that 
such actions are sustained. 
Agencies must, however, 
document the incidents lead- 
ing to the action proposal and 
be sure that the action is 
appropriate in light of the 
circumstances and the agency 
mission. 


Cynthia Field is an Employee 
Relations Specialist with the 
Workforce Effectiveness and 
Development Group, OPM. 
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Attorney Fees in Cases Before the MSPB 


The Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board (MSPB) recently 
issued five decisions inter- 
preting provisions of the Civil 
Service Reform Act which 
govern payment of attorney 
fees. 

First, the Board considered 
the conditions which 
authorize an award of fees 
under its general appellate 
jurisdiction in 5 U.S.C. 
§7701. Section 7701(g\1) 
allows payment of fees which 
have been incurred when the 
employee/appellant is the 
prevailing party and the 
award is in the interest of 
justice. Based on this 
statutory provision the Board 
held that it has broad discre- 
tion in determining whether 
an award of fees is ap- 
propriate. However, it 
recognized that Congress did 
not intend fees to be granted 
in every case and that the ap- 
pellant has the burden of 
establishing that he or she is 
entitled to fees. Although the 
Board did not define the 
precise scope of its discretion, 
it provided some examples of 
the types of cases in which a 
fee award would be ap- 
propriate. These exampies in- 
clude cases where the agen- 
cy: (1) engaged in a pro- 
hibited personnel practice; (2) 
took an action that was clear- 
ly without merit; (3) acted in 
bad faith; (4) committed a 
gross procedural error; or (5) 
knew or should have known 


that it could not have pre- 
vailed on the merits. 

Second, the Board con- 
sidered the availability of fees 
in cases where the appellant 
was not directly charged for 
the legal services, for exam- 
ple where he or she is 
represented by union counsel. 
Section 7701(g\1) restricts 
payment of fees to those 
cases where the fees were 
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“incurred” by the employee. 
The Board concluded that a 
fee award is permitted, in ap- 
propriate cases, where the 
appellant is not charged for 
legal services. However, an 
attorney-client relationship 
must exist and the fees must 
be incurred on behalf of the 
appellant. 

Third, the Board discussed 
the relationship between the 
two provisions of title V that 
authorize payment of at- 
torney fees—§7701(g) and 
§5596(b). The Board held that 
fees can be paid under 


brought agains 
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§7701(g) only in those cases 
which fall within its appellate 
jurisdiction. Thus, §7701(g) 
does not allow payment of 
fees in cases brought by the 
Special Counsel or in cases 
involving a Board challenge 
to an OPM regulation or an 
agency’s implementation of 
the regulation. In these cases 
fees can be awarded under 
§5596, if an action was taken 
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against the appellant which 
resulted in a loss of pay. 
However, the Board conclud- 
ed that both the “interests of 
justice” standard and the “‘in- 
curred” test, which apply to 
fees awarded under §7701(g), 
should also be applied to fee 
requests maintained under 
§5596. 

Fourth, the Board con- 
sidered the calculation of the 
fee award. The Board held 
that the fee award must be a 
reasonable one. Thus, 
presiding officials are re- 
quired to carefully examine 


wes 





the billing rates and hours 
claimed by the appellant’s at- 
torney and must articulate 
the basis for the amount of 
fees awarded. In light of this 
holding, it is essential that 
agencies also scrutinize re- 
quests for fees and, if ap- 
propriate, challenge the 
amount of the fee claimed. 

Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of the decisions is the 
obligation imposed on an 
agency to fully investigate 
any charge brought against 
an employee, including any 
defense or argument raised 
by the employee, and to 
litigate its case competently. 
Thus, the Board indicated 
that the failure to conduct a 
thorough investigation and to 
present an effective case may 
be evidence of the agency’s ill 
will and/or negligence which 
may result in an award of 
fees. Allen v. United States 
Postal Service; Kling v. 
Department of Justice; 
Frazier v. Hall; O’Dennell v. 
Department of the Interior; 
Wells v. Harris. 
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Establishment of Performance 


The Federal Labor Relations 
Authority (FLRA) has issued 
two major decisions concern- 
ing management’s duty to 
bargain over performance ap- 
praisal systems. The Authori- 
ty addressed a variety of 
issues of importance to agen- 
cies in the establishment and 
operation of such systems. 
The Authority held that the 
establishment of performance 


Agencies, however, must 
negotiate over criteria 
against which the application 
of performance standards to 


employees will be judged. Ad- 


ditionally, agencies have a 
duty to bargain on the pro- 
cedures which will be used in 
exercising management’s 
reserved rights and on ap- 
propriate arrangements for 
employees adversely affected 





“The Federal Labor Relations Author- 
ity has issued two major decisions con- 


cerning management’s duty to bargain 


over performance appraisal systems.’ 





standards and the identifica- 
tion of critical elements are 
directly related to manage- 
ment’s reserved rights to 
direct employees and to 
assign work, and are thus 
non-negotiable matters. The 
Authority reasoned that 
these management rights are 
exercised through supervis- 
ing, determining the quantity, 
quality and timeliness of 
work production, and setting 
priorities for work ac- 
complishments. The establish- 
ment of performance stand- 
ards and the identification of 
critical elements are among 
the ways in which manage- 
ment supervises and directs 
the work required of its 
employees. 
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by such exercise. The Author- 


ity noted that, for example, 
agencies must negotiate over 


the procedures by which criti- 


cal elements are identified 
and performance standards 
are set; the process by which 
such elements and standards 
are communicated to employ- 


ees; and the frequency of per- 


formance appraisals, if more 
than once a year. 

The Authority also held 
that proposals which differ 
from Government-wide regu- 
lations are negotiable so long 
as they are not incompatible 
or irreconcilable with such 
regulations. Thus, a union 
proposal which defined the 
terms “perfo: mance stand- 
ards” and “critical 
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elements,” but which includ- 
ed only part of the regulatory 
definitions of those terms, 
was held negotiable as it was 
not inconsistent with the 
regulations. The Authority 
noted that the regulation 
would, of course, govern on 
those aspects of the definition 
excluded from the union’s 
proposal. 

The FLRA decision discuss- 
ed representation rights 
which apply during the per- 
formance appraisal process. 
The Authority noted that an 
exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative has the right to be 
present at formal discussions 
which take place between 
management and employees 
about the performance ap- 
praisal system. Moreover, an 
employee who is examined in 
connection with an investiga- 
tion into his or her perform- 
ance and who reasonably 
believes that the examination 
may result in disciplinary ac- 
tion may request representa- 
tion during that interview. 

Finally, the Authority 
noted that employees who 
are subjected to a 
performance-based action 
may appeal the action to the 
MSPB or grieve it under a 
negotiated grievance pro- 
cedure. The Authority held 
that employees may grieve 
the application of a perform- 
ance standard. However, it 
did not address the question 
of whether the establishment 





of a performance standard, 
without more, could be 
challenged through the 
grievance process. National 
Treasury Employees Union 
and Department of the 
Treasury, Bureau of the 
Public Debt; American Feder- 
ation of Government Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO, Local 32 and 
Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 
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Women as Accessible 
Members 

Women managers are twice 
as accessible at work as their 
male counterparts, according 
to a study conducted by 
Natasha Josefowitz. In Har- 
vard Business Review 
Sept.-Oct. 1980 article, she 
reports that women 
managers stress their 
availability through open 
doors, checking with subor- 
dinates on “how things were 
going”, and the reluctance to 
say no to requests. Male 
managers, however, readily 
maintain a barrier so that 
work will not be interrupted. 
They do not seek out employ- 
ees but hold to the “‘if they 
need me, they know where to 
find me”’ rule. Men also have 
no difficulty in refusing re- 
quests. 

Josefowitz points out that 
although accessiblity pro- 
motes essential lines of com- 
munication within an office, it 
also has negative conse- 
quences. The more time 
spent with others, the less 
the manager has to think and 
plan his or her own work. 
Also, accessibility may create 
overload and possibly result 
in poor performance. Finally, 


availability may foster de- 
pendency by robbing the 
subordinates of the opportun- 
ity to be problem solvers 
themselves. 

She concludes that in judg- 
ing effectiveness of more or 
less accessible managers two 
criteria must be applied: One, 
the consequences for his or 
her performance and career 
aspirations and two, the con- 
sequences for subordinates in 
terms of productivity, 
satisfaction and growth. 


Classification System 
Review 

A five month review of the 
classification system for 
Federal government jobs is 
under way. The study con- 
ducted by the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management and the 
Office of Management and 
Budget will concentrate on 
the system’s effectiveness 
and any changes which might 
improve it. 

Approximately 2.1 million 
positions under the General 
Schedule and Federal Wage 
systems may be affected. 
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Major issues include: 
¢ What is causing managers’ 
and personnelists’ present 
high level of frustration with 
the classification system? 

e Should there be changes in 
the number of grades, salary 
steps, rate ranges, and 
waiting periods between in- 
creases? 

¢ Should there be authority 
to depart from established 
standards to meet special 
situations like shortages of 
qualified personnel, high 
priority programs, unusual 
quality of performance or 
geographic location? 

¢ What relationships should 
exist between the classifica- 
tion system and position 
management, qualification re- 
quirements, and performance 
standards? 

¢ What systems should be 
used for evaluation and qual- 
ity control? 

¢ What can be done to speed 
up the development of stand- 
ards? 

Recommendations from the 
task force, composed mainly 
of current Federal employ- 
ees, are expected by 
February. 





Intergovernmental Affairs 
Fellowships 

Senior Executive Service 
members and candidates, 
staff officers and other 
managers whose jobs require 
an understanding of in- 
tergovernmental cooperation 
and coordination may want to 
investigate the Intergovern- 
mental Affairs Fellowship 
Program. 

The course is planned to 
promote Fellows’ understand- 
ing of intergovernmental pro- 
grams and processes, provide 
experience in governmental 
problem solving, and identify 
ways of improving in- 
tergovernmental working 
relationships. 

A brief orientation seminar 
in the Washington, D.C. area 
starts off the program, 
followed by a ten week 
assignment with another level 
of government which pro- 
vides the main focus of the 
course, concluding with a 
short wrap-up seminar in 
Washington. 








Federal employees’ $1,700 
costs plus travel and per 
diem are paid by the employ- 
ing agency. OPM waives tui- 
tion for State and local 
Fellows, whom Federal agen- 
cies are asked to host and 
pay travel and per diem ex- 
penses. 

Nomination should be sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1981. 
These and inquiries may be 
directed to Faye E. Guburd, 
OPM, Box 988, Washington, 
D.C. 20044. 


Survey Reveals Few 
Incentives Offered to 
Productive Workers 

“Do as I say; don’t do as I 
do,”’ appears to be the case 
for the nation’s largest com- 
panies when it comes to im- 
proving workers’ productiv- 
ity. Although they offer ad- 
vice on productivity and are 
aware that changing 
employee attitudes are a 
main cause for decline, these 
companies rarely have plans 
to raise the production rate, 
according to a recent survey 
by the country’s largest 
employee-benefit consulting 
firm. 

William Mercer, Inc. asked 
2,500 U.S. companies for 
their views on productivity 
and received 434 responses, 


indicating the following: 

e Eighty-seven percent of 
chief executives considered 
individual performance 
bonuses for non-management 
workers very important but 
only 21 percent of the com- 
panies have actually offered 
them. 

¢ Sixty-seven percent felt 
that productivity in their par- 
ticular field was decreasing 
or increasing at a reduced 
rate. 

¢ Eighty-two percent of the 
executives rated production 
incentives as important, while 
only 27 percent of the com- 
panies have them. And, 
although 79 percent of the 
firms have incentive pro- 
grams for their executives, 
only 25 percent have incen- 
tives for their lower-salaried 
workers and only 20 percent 
for their hourly workers. 

e The majority felt that 
union workers were less pro- 
ductive than non-union 
workers while only 4 percent 
said they were more produc- 
tive. 


¢ The opinion of the majori- 
ty, 81 percent, was that wage 
and price controls would have 
a negative impact on produc- 
tivity, while 16 percent felt 
there would be no effect. 
Only 2 percent thought 
they’d have a positive impact. 
¢ Overall, 95 percent of the 
executives are concerned 
about the productivity of 
their employees and 88 per- 
cent believe that a well- 
structured compensation pro- 
gram can help increase pro- 
ductivity. But 45 percent 
responded that their own 
company’s compensation pro- 
grams are not designed to 
reward productive workers. 


Developing Supervisors, 
Not Wheelbarrows 

In the August 1980 American 
Nurseryman, Eric P. McCar- 
ty discusses the relationship 
between managers, especially 
those who are too involved in 
the smallest details of their 
operations, and their develop- 
ing subordinates. Managers 
who are reluctant to share in- 
formation, resistant to 
change and unwilling to give 
the time needed to develop 
independent supervisors are 
likely to have incompetent 


supervisory assistance 
“‘_wheelbarrows, who must 
be firmly grasped by both 
handles and steered in the 
right direction.” Although 
McCarty says it is much 
harder to develop supervisors 
than it is to develop 
wheelbarrows, the long term 
benefits are worth the effort. 
(How many wheelbarrows are 
you cultivating?) 
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MEMORANDUM 


BUREAU AND OFFICE HEADS 
DIVISION AND SECTION 


CHIEFS 
BOARDMEMBERS 
CHAIRMAN ALFIRED E. KAHN 


THE SPYLE OF BOARDOWETS 
AND CHAIRMAN LETTERS 





One of my peculiarities, which I must 
beg you to indulge if I am to retain my 
sanity (possibly at the expense of 
yours!) is an abhorrence of the artificial 
and hyper-legal language that is 
sometimes known as bureaucratese or 
gobbledygook. 

The disease is almost universal, and 
the fight against it endless. But it is a 
fight worth making, and I ask your help 
in this struggle. 

May I ask you, please, to try very 
hard to write Board orders and, even 
more so, drafts of letters for my 
signature, in straightforward, quasi- 
conversational, humane prose—as 
though you are talking to or com- 
municating with real people. I once 
asked a young lawyer who wanted us to 
say “we deem it inappropriate” to try 
that kind of language out on his 
children—and if they did not drive him 
out of the room with their derisive 
laughter, to disown them. 

I suggest the test is a good one: try 
reading some of the language you use 
aloud, and ask yourself how your 
friends would be likely to react. (And 
then decide, on the basis of their reac- 
tions, whether you still want them as 
friends.) 

I cannot possibly in a single com- 
munication give you more than a small 
fraction of the kinds of usages I have in 
mind. Here are just a few: 

1. One of our recent show cause orders 
contained this language: “all interested 
persons be and they hereby are directed 
to show cause. . . .” The underlined 
words are obviously redundant, as well 
as archaic. 


2. Every time you are tempted to use 
“therein,” “hereinabove,” 
“hereinunder,”’ or similarly, “‘therein”’ 
and its corresponding variants, try 
“there” or “there” or “above”’ or 
“below” and see if it doesn’t make just 
as much sense. 


3. The passive voice is wildly overused 
in government writing. Typically, its 
purpose is to conceal information: one is 
less likely to be jailed if one says “he 
was hit by a stone,” than “I hit him 
with a stone.” The active voice is far 
more forthright, direct, and humane. 
(There are, of course, some cir- 
cumstances in which the use of the 
passive is unavoidable; please try to 
confine it to those situations.) 


4. This one is, I recognize, a matter of 
taste: some people believe in maintain- 
ing standards of the language and 
others (like the late but unlamented 
editor of Webster’s Third International) 
do not. But unless you feel strongly, 
would you please try to remember that 
“data” was for more than two thousand 
years and is still regarded by most 
literate people as plural (the singular is 
“datum’’), and that (this one goes back 
even longer) the singular is “criterion,” 
and “criteria” is plural. Also, that for at 
least from the 17th through most of the 
20th century, “presently” meant 
“soon” or “immediately” and not 
“now.” The use of “presently” in the 
latter context is another pomposity: 
why not “now?” Or, if necessary, “cur- 
rently?” 


5. Could you possibly try to make the 
introduction of letters somewhat less 
pompous than “‘this is in reference to 
your letter dated May 42, 1993, regard- 
ing (or concerning, or in regard to, or 
with reference to). . . .” That just 
doesn’t sound as though it is coming 
from a human being. Why not, for ex- 
ample, ‘The practice of which you com- 
plain in your letter of May 42 is one 
that has troubled me for a long time.” 
Or “I have looked into the question you 
raise in your letter of October 14, and 
am happy to be able to report... .” Or 
something like that? 


6. Why use “regarding” or “concern- 
ing’’ or ‘‘with regard to,’’ when the sim- 
ple word “about” would do just as well? 
Unless you are trying to impress some- 
one: but are you sure you want to im- 
press anyone who would be impressed 
by such circumlocutions? There is a sim- 
ple pompous tendency to use “prior to,” 
when what you really mean is “before.” 

“Prior to’”’ should be used only when 
in fact the thing that comes before is, in 
a sense, a condition of what follows, as 
in the expression “a prior condition.” 

I know “requesting,” is considered 
more genteel than “asking,” but “‘ask- 
ing”’ is more forthright. Which do you 
want to be? 


7. One of my pet peeves is the rampant 
misuse of “hopefully.” That word is an 
adverb, and makes sense only as it 
modifies a verb, and means “with 
hope.”’ It is possible to walk hopefully 
into a room, if one is going into the 
room with the hope of finding some- 
thing (or not finding something) there. 
It is not intelligent to say “hopefully the 
criminal will make his identity known,” 
because the meaning is not that he will 
do so with hope in his heart, and he is 
the subject of the very “make.” 


8. My last imposition on you for today 
is the excessive use of “appropriate” or 
“inappropriate,” when what the writer 
really means is either “legal” or “‘il- 
legal,” “proper” or “improper,” 
“desirable” or “undesirable,” “‘fitting’’ 
or “not fitting,” or simply “this is what 
I want (or do not want) to do.” 


9. A final example of pomposity, prob- 
ably, is this memorandum itself. 


I have heard it said that style is not 


substance, but without style what is 
substance? 
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Accomplishments in the 
96th Congress 





The 96th Congress passed 
several acts that were impor- 
tant to Federal employees. A 
brief summary follows: 

© Public Law 96-427, The 
Federal Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1980, 
liberalizes government em- 
ployees’ life insurance bene- 
fits by allowing additional 
elective coverage at no cost 
to the government. Employ- 
ees who retire or begin com- 
pensation payments on or 
after December 9, 1980, and 
who are eligible to continue 
their basic insurance 
coverage (formerly known as 
regular insurance) under the 
group plan will be eligible to 
elect one of the following: 

1. the current 75 percent 
reduction of basic life insur- 
ance coverage after age 65 at 
no post-retirement cost or 

2. 50 percent reduction in 
basic life insurance coverage 
after age 65 to be financed 
by post-retirement premiums 
of $0.65 per month per 
$1,000 of insurance or 

3. no reductions in basic life 
insurance coverage after age 
65, also to be financed by 
post-retirement premiums of 
$1.75 per month per $1,000 
of insurance. 

Eligible employees will be 
able to elect any or all of the 
following types of optional 
life insurance during a life in- 
surance open enrollment 
period which will be held in 
March 1981. They must be in 
pay and duty station on or 
after April 1, 1980. 

1. standard optional insur- 
ance—now called optional life 
insurance, generally in the 
amount of $10,000; 

2. additional optional insur- 
ance—insurance in amounts 
of 1 to 5 multiples of an 
employee’s rate of pay; 


3. family optional insurance 
—$5,000 insurance on a 
spouse and $2,500 insurance 
on an eligible child. 

Effective the first day of 
the first pay period beginning 
on or after October 1, 1981, 
all employees under age 45 
will have increased amounts 
of basic life insurance at no 
additional cost to themselves. 
Employees age 35 and under 
will have twice the amount of 
basic life insurance that they 
now have. This basic insur- 
ance will decrease by 5 per- 
cent a year, until at age 45 
the amount of an employee’s 
basic life insurance equals the 
amount of basic (regular) life 
insurance that all covered 
employees now have (basic 
salary rounded to the next 
even thousand dollar amount, 
if basic salary is not an even 
thousand dollar amount, plus 
$2,000). 

Employees whose basic in- 
surance terminates after Jan- 
uary 1, 1980, who are eligible 
to continue their basic insur- 
ance as retirees or compensa- 
tioners, and who elect the 75 
percent post-65 reduction to 
their basic insurance will be 
required to pay for that basic 
insurance until they reach 
age 65, through no additional 
premiums will be required 
after they reach age 65. 


e Public Law 96-346 in- 
creases the per diem and 
mileage reimbursement to 
government employees 
traveling on official business. 
Per diem reimbursement has 
increased from $35 to $50 
per day and the “actual ex- 
pense” reimbursement for 
travel to certain designated 
high cost areas has increased 
from $50 to $75 per day. 
Mileage reimbursement has 
increased from 20¢ to 33¢ 
per mile. 
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¢ Public Law 96-391 provides 
for notification of loss or 
reduction in civil service sur- 
vivor benefits to spouses of 
Federal employees. It re- 
quires that, before a married 
employee’s election to waive 
an annuity for his or her sur- 
viving spouse could be con- 
sidered valid, the employee 
would have to establish to the 
satisfaction of OPM that 
either the spouse had been 
notified of the absence of sur- 
vivor benefits or the em- 
ployee had complied with 
notification requirements 
prescribed by OPM. The law 
imposes the same notice re- 
quirement in cases where a 
survivor annuity is provided 
but where it is based on less 
than the full amount of the 
employee’s annuity. 

These provisions will elimi- 
nate the unfortunate cases 
where a spouse discovers 
only upon the death of the 
retiree that no survivor 
benefits have been provided. 
While not limiting the em- 
ployee’s right to choose an 
annuity that is not reduced to 
provide this benefit, the law 
will protect the spouse’s in- 
terest in knowing what to ex- 
pect from the civil service 
retirement system and allow 
him or her to make other 
arrangements for the con- 
tingency that the retiree pre- 
deceases the spouse. 


¢ Public Law 96-523 pro- 
vides for the employment of 
personal assistants for handi- 
capped Federal employees. 
The Act makes it possible for 
handicapped employees to 
receive assistance similar to 
that already provided for blind 
and deaf employees. Addi- 
tionally, the Act authorizes 
the payment of travel, per 
diem, and salary for personal 
assistants who provide ser- 
vice to handicapped employ- 


ees on travel status. The law 
will enhance employment op- 
portunities for the physically 
handicapped end will end a 
system of treating the needs 
of handicapped employees dif- 
ferently depending on the 
nature of the handicap. 


¢ Public Law 96-499, The 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1980, makes several changes 
in the way federal retirement 
annuities are calculated. 
Beginning 45 days from 
enactment of the law, the 
“‘look-back”’ provision is 
eliminated. ‘‘Look-back’”’ gave 
retirees the same annuity 
amount they would have 
received if they had retired in 
time to gain the most recent 
cost of living adjustment. The 
law provides further that the 
retiree’s cost-of-living adjust- 
ment will be “prorated” in 
order to receive one-sixth of 
the applicable cost-of-living 
adjustment for each month 
he or she was on the retire- 
ment rolls prior to the effec- 
tive date of the adjustment. 





State «Local 





State Update 





California: The State 
Personnel Board will act as a 
clearinghouse to coordinate 
the IPA Mobility program at 
the State level. It will 
publicize Federal mobility 
opportunities to State em- 
ployees, screen applicants 
and make referrals of 
qualified individuals. 
Connecticut: Under the 
Management Incentive Plan, 
80 managers in five pilot 
agencies have received merit 
pay increases from 3.5 to 7 
percent. 

Georgia: A study group was 
convened by the Commis- 
sioner of the State Merit 
System to investigate the 
feasibility of an SES for 
State executives. 

Maine: (1) The Committee on 
State Government will pro- 
pose several personnel 
system changes including: de- 
centralization of personnel 
management functions and 
an employee award system 
for costcutting suggestions. 
(2) The Governor has insti- 
tuted a cabinet level task 
force to examine the process 
of awarding merit increases 
to State employees. Current- 
ly, merit increases are award- 
ed to more than 95 percent 
of employees eligible for 
them. 

Massachusetts: An omnibus 
civil service reform bill was 
filed before the Legislature, 
containing such provisions as 
elevation of the Division of 
Personnel Administration to 
a department; delegation of 
personnel functions to agen- 
cies; establishment of a per- 
formance evaluation system; 
changing absolute veterans’ 
preference to a point allow- 
ance on exams; decentraliza- 


tion of personnel functions to 
municipalities; and creation of 
a career executive service. 
Michigan: (1) New rules and 
regulations for the Classified 
Executive Service have been 
prepared for the approval of 
the State Civil Service Com- 
mission. As now constituted, 
it would cover about 200 
higher level management 
positions having direct impact 
on the operating policies of 
State agencies. (2) The State 
Civil Service Commission has 
approved a rule change per- 
mitting waivers of job prefer- 
ence provisions, based mainly 
on seniority, if a department 
can demonstrate that follow- 
ing normal processes would 
directly result in under- 
employment of underrepre- 
sented groups. (3) Under a 
Voluntary Pay Reduction 
Plan, State government 
employees can: a) take up to 
eight hours off every two 
weeks, receiving pay only for 
the hours actually worked but 
receiving full-time credit for 
benefits, b) work a full 80 
hours each two weeks but 
have up to eight hours 
credited as earned annual 
leave rather than paid time, 
or c) take unpaid leaves of 
absences of up to three 
months. 

New Jersey: The Governor 
has created a Division of 
Public Interest Advocacy. 
The Division has filed suit 
against the State Department 
of Civil Service for discrimi- 
nating against minorities and 
women in its selection prac- 
tices and for failing to show 
any test validity for selection 
procedures. 

New York: The State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service has 
issued a new model transfer 
rule, eliminating a number of 
requirements inhibiting 
transfers. 


Pennsylvania: The State 
Civil Service Commission has 
established a unit to provide 
personnel selection services 
to local governments. One 
project is to develop common 
tests for jobs where selection 
requirements at State and 
local levels are highly similar. 
South Carolina: The State’s 
Reorganization Commission is 
studying the feasibility of a 
senior executive service for 
top State government 
executives. 





Local Update 





District of Columbia: The 
City will design and install a 
performance appraisal 
system. 

Douglas County, Oregon: 
The County Board of 
Commissions has passed an 
ordinance limiting county 
government employees to 
1.15 percent of the county’s 
population, which corre- 
sponds to the recently 
enacted limit on State 
government employment. 
Gillette, Wyoming: The City 
is implementing a merit pay 
system tied to performance 
appraisal. 

New York, New York: The 
Mayor has encouraged all 
City agencies to implement 
alternative work schedule 
projects such as “‘flextime,” 
staggered schedules, part- 
time compressed work sched- 
ules, and job sharing in an ef- 
fort to increase productivity, 
enhance opportunities for 
minorities and handicapped 
individuals, and promote 
satisfaction among current 
employees. 


Pine Ridge, South Dakota: 
The Oglala Sioux Tribal 
Council has authorized a per- 
sonnel management review of 
Tribal government operations 
to identify its needs and 
problems and any character- 
istics which may affect ef- 
forts to develop the Tribal 
personnel system and 
management capacity. 
Weld County, Colorado: A 
performance based pay sys- 
tem has been implemented. 
Employees and supervisors 
receiving performance rat- 
ings of ‘“‘well above average” 
(limited to no more than 25 
percent of all employees and 
25 percent of all supervisors) 
are eligible to receive annual 
bonuses equal to 5 percent of 
annual pay. Feedback has 
been “excellent.” 
Woodward County, 
Oklahoma: Under the Presi- 
dent’s Small Community and 
Rural Development Policy, 
Oklahoma State University 
will undertake a pilot project 
to automate many county 
government functions. The 
project will include develop- 
ing training courses, pro- 
cedura! information and 
“packaging” the project to 
enhance transferability. 
Washington county will 
also be included in the 
development and testing of 
the model program. In addi- 
tion the Southern Rural 
Development Center of 
Mississippi State University 
has requested participation 
and has offered funding to in- 
clude one rural Mississippi 
county in this project. 
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A retired (and now dead) 
official of the Reclamation 
Bureau, who served out the 
Brahmanic period of his life 
as a consultant, defined his 
second career as that of “a 
damn fool away from 
home.” The characteriza- 
tion is apt for a lot of con- 
sultants I know, including 
myself. We are like dogs on 
a leash (held by our clients, 
of course), sticking our noses 
in a lot of places and litter- 
ing the governmental land- 
scape, as often with waste 
as with worthy insights. 

But the notion that we get 
our contracts as a result of 
conspiring with the client is, 
at least in my experience, 
not always the case. Take 
my last contract with a 
major domestic agency. The 
task was to examine a 
policy option, one which the 
client wanted to opt for 
It so happened that I had 
an excellent background 
for discussing this option, but 
that wasn't why I was hired. 
I had never met the client 
or any of his associates. 

I got the contract because 
my friend George (not his 
real name) was suffering 
a temporary embarrass- 
ment of riches. 

George retired from the 
Foreign Service last Janu- 
ary. He was a class one 
officer earning about $50,- 
000 on his retirement. His 
pension is in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,000. Under the 
rules of the game he could 
earn without penalty the 
difference between his 
pension and his salary at 
retirement. He was offered 
the contract first. He called 


me up to ask if I would be 
interested. He figured he 
would have to kick back 
half of the fee in the form of 
a reduction in his pension. 
(He had another contract 
with another government 
agency. ) 

It was a friendly thing he 
did for me. I think I was 
somewhat better equipped 
than he to do the job, but 
the difference wasn't great. 
In any event the client was 
very pleased; I happen to 
think his policy option is a 
good one 

And what is the moral of 
this story? Perhaps it is that 
indexed government pen- 
sions can be a boon to un- 
pensioned consultants. 


Nathaniel McKitterick 
Alexandria, VA 


“Public Information in Gov- 
ernment (Summer 1980) 
skirted the perennial ques- 
tion: “Why is Public Informa- 
tion (public affairs) not rec- 
ognized and professionally 
accepted by government 
management?” 

The answer may well lie 
in the results of a baseline 
survey of directors of public 
affairs I completed in con- 
nection with a master’s thesis 
at The American University. 

The conclusion is this: 
Directors of Public Affairs 
are long on communication 
capability but short on man- 
agerial capability. And if 
directors are not efficient 
managers, how can they 
expect their staffs and sub- 
ordinates to be manage- 
ment oriented and earn the 
professional respect of other 
managers’... 

Public affairs directors 
must communicate with, 
and involve, their staffs and 
subordinates more effec- 
tively. And public affairs 
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must march to the same 
managerial drummers as 
those who make the major 
policy and program de- 
cisions.... 

Public affairs is not illegal. 
immoral, or ill-begotten. 
Such charges stem from a 
misinterpretation of the 
infamous Gillett Amend- 
ment of 1913 which has (in- 
timidated) public affairs for 
much too long. “Appropriat- 
ed funds may not be used 
to pay a publicity expert 
unless specifically appropri- 
ated for that purpose.” Thus 
the function (it is no longer 
publicity, as everyone 
should know) is not pro- 
hibited, (it is) just that funds 
for it must be identified. 
Therefore public affairs is 
a legitimate management 
tool, imprecise as it may 
currently be.... Public af- 
fairs must come out of the 
professional closet. 


David H. Brown 
Rockville, MD 


I was very impressed with 
the article “From Zero to 
Confusion in 6000 Years” 
(Management, Summer 
1980).... I have worked as 
a government engineer... 
for 23 years and have seen 
more than my share of 
“management tools” that 
eventually do more harm 
than good. Somehow the 
message in this article has 
to be elevated to minimize 
the proliferation of “man- 
agement for management's 
sake.” 

Richard E. Moeli 
Huntington Beach, CA 


The article by Labovitz sum- 
marized (Managers’ Read- 
ing Digest) in the Fall 1980 
issue sounds as (if) it's stolen, 
lock, stock, and barrel, from 
Mary Parker Follett. Better 


to acknowledge the source 
than to give credit to some- 
one who is just summarizing 
a classic. 
Douglas Fox 
Western Connecticut 

State College 
Danbury, CT 


I have just read Ambrose 
Klotz's article (“Better is the 
Enemy of Good Enough,” 
Fall 1980). As a federal per- 
sonnelist who is often frus- 
trated by the overregulation 
of our civil service system, 
all I can say is, he hit it right 
on the nose: better is some- 
times worse! 

Gerald W. Markham 
Chicago, IL 








To help Management meet the needs of its readers, we ask that you take a mo- 
ment to complete and mail this survey card 


Please rate the following as: (1) very interesting, (2) interesting, (3) not inter- 
esting. 

Interviews _— Managers’ Reading Digest 
Performance Appraisal — State and local notes — 

Merit Pay —— Legislation 

Office Practices — In Brief (legal decisions ) 

“How to” articles Nitty Gritty Page —— 

Stress, other problems “No News” Department 

Short Takes — After / words (letters) — 

First Person, Singular - 


Ideal article length? 1-3 pages 4-6 pages. Morre than 6 

Did you like the design? Very much Fairly well No__— 

Are articles Too general Too specialized___ About right 

Are you Below GS-9 _ GS-9 to GS-12_— GS-13 to GS-15__ 

Senior Executive Career _— Non-career__ Non-government — 

Was this copy Your own Office-routed Other (specify). = —>_E>E 
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Department of 
Transportation 

Doing Something 

About Gobbledygook 
“Gobbledygook. Talk or 
writing, especially of official- 
dom, that is pompous, 
wordy, involved, and full of 
long, Latinized words. The 
term is believed to echo 
the sound of turkey cries 

This is the way former 
Secretary of Transportation 
Neil Goldschmidt begins a 
short film that explains “DOT 
Communicates” to Depart- 
ment of Transportation 
employees 

The communication pro- 
gram is part of a govern- 
ment-wide effort to encour- 
age Federal workers to be 
courteous, efficient and 
prompt in responding to 
inquiries, both in letters and 
over the telephone 

Because some employees 
expressed the feeling that 
the problems of telephone 
courtesy and gobbledy- 
gook in written communica- 
tions are exaggerated— 
and because government 
is frequently accused of 
being a bit heavy-handed 
—DOT's program uses a 
“soft sell.” 

Hall posters are humor- 
ous, but with a pointed 
message 

Telephone stickers are 
brief and to the point on 
the need for courtesy 

Handy desk reminders tell 
letter writers to follow a 
few simple rules 
—Avoid needless words and 

needless information 
—Do not repeat what is 

said in a letter you re- 
ceive 


—Beware of roundabout 
prepositional phrases 

—Watch out for nouns and 
adjectives that are de- 
rived from verbs 

—Don't qualify statements 
with irrelevant “ifs.” 

Two pamphiets expand 
on handy tips in telephone 
courtesy and in writing 
letters 

The purpose of the cam- 
paign is raised by questions, 
not sermons 

“Did you ever get a letter 

written in such jawbreak- 

ing gobbledygook that it 
makes your head hurt to 
read it aloud?” 

and 

“Did you ever get the 

feeling when youre talk- 

ing on the telephone that 
someone just isn't inter- 
ested in what you're say- 
ing?” 

“DOT Communicates” 
had two initial phases. The 
first involved distribution 
of the written material and 
posters and showing the 
film to various groups of 
employees. The second 
underscores effective let- 
ter writing. After its initial 
use, the material will be- 
come part of orientation 
and training for all new 
employees. This first time. 
the goal is to reach all of the 
more than 75,000 employ- 
ees of DOT, scattered 
around the nation 

And results have been 
good 

Not everyone, of course, 
believes the program is 
necessary. But of the first 
3,000 people to see the films 
and read the pamphlets the 
majority feel the program 
is worthwhile 


‘‘DOT maximizes its phase-out 
performance in deregulatory 
obligations .. .’”” Wha-a-a. .? 
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